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The best holidays begin 


mn Fortnum’s || M'VITIE & PRICE 


M Travel Patio | Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 
EDINBURGH + LONDON - MANCHESTER 
FORTNUM & MASON LTD. 
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The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
° ° comes the soft water, naturally aerated, affectionately known as 
pollinaris is sparkling spring water — ; oe 
Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 


the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 








a the finest SHRIMPS are 
From the traditional home of Cyder 


WHITEWAY’S to : 


DEVON CYDER meant 
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NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANS! “i 
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“SODASTREAM SODASTREAM 
SOFT SOFT 


and a splash of Soda and a splash of Soda 
makes the perfect makes the perfect Royal 


Sf S$ UF AN CS 


From WINE MERCHANTS, GROCERS and CHEMISTS 
AGENTS’ LIST FROM SODASTREAM, OVAL ROAD, NW.! 














320 Beds - 200 Baths 
HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK Thermal Bath House - every comfort 


Wiesbaden Rhine, (GERMANY) Please ask for folder IL. 
0416640 Telephone: 5821 (20 Line 











PRICE 2s. 6d. 
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The more you know 
about Scotch, the more 
you like Ballantine’s 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL @»> 



















cw 
$0,000 
ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
100,000 EMPLOYEES 
a 
103 FACTORIES 
-_ 





£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


\ 20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Fifty years agoa few hundred saplings marked Dunlop's rubber plantations. 
Today these plantationsareamongthelargestinthe British Commonwealth. 


But successful rubber growing needs more than bigness. Increased 
} productivity is as eagerly sought by the plantation supervisor as by the 
co factory foreman. With his own experience and the help of scientific 


methods he has reaped a harvest 
Not so long ago a yield of 400 Ibs. of rubber from an acre was considered 
satisfactory. Now, yields of up to 2,000 Ibs. an acre are not unknown. An 
| example of the creative effort of which the new Dunlop symbol is the 
hall-mark. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 





Fre PRO/S2 





HO lHE 


CARBON 
world 


Carbon in aircraft, carbon in motorcars, 





carbon in trains, carbon in ships; carbon 
in electrical generation; carbon in current 
collection; carbon in washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners. carbon in tele- 
phones, pumps, radios and refrigerators; 
atomic carbon, mechanical carbon, elec- 
trical carbon—always carbonis somewhere 
at work. In the last 50 years, we have put 
carbon on the map. We have adapted it to 
the needs of so many industries that now 
our MORGANITE carbon products are known 
throughout the world. Quality, reliability 
andconsistency are ensured by craftsmen, 
technicians, research scientists together 
with ordinary men and women who all be- 
come daily more expert in the service of 
industry. Behind them the resources and 
energies of this Group are continuously 
directed to yet greater scientific achieve- 
ments forthe benefit of to-morrow's world. 


CARBON DEPARTMENT 


THE MORGAN GRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group of Companies 
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Harmonious... resonant... compelling. 
No one can miss the distinctive sound of the 

Marchal ‘Champs Elysee’ Musical Horn. The three trumpets 
play either a single chord, which provides a 

compelling warning for heavy traffic, or the Marchal Melody 
which constitutes a good-tempered demand for right of 
way at speed. Changeover from melody to chord is instantly 
effected by a dashboard control knob. 


Each horn is supplied complete, ready for 
installation with three separate chromium 

- trumpets, powerful compressor, sensitive 
controls and air hose. The horns are 

i; . {|| available for 6, 12 or 24 volt systems. 


~ ‘CHAMPS ELYSEE’ 


MUSICAL HORN 
Write today for further details 


Sole concessionaires for the UK and British Commonwealth 

MARCHAL DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED a 
BROOK LANE NORTH 
Tel: isteworth 2111/5111 


GREAT WEST ROAD BRENTFORD 
‘Grams: Marchal, Brentford 


MIDDLESEX 
Manufactured in France 
Smee's M.D.18 
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Spain’s finest Sherries from 
WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 


PANDO... very dry delicate fino, very much the connoisseur's wine 
DRY SACK... superb medium dry Oloroso, enjoyed throughout the 
world for over 50 years 


These two, like all the sherries from Williams & Humbert's bodegas, 

are a sure symbol of good taste and a treasured measure of hospitality 

heir presence is always welcomed by those who know the 

good things of life 

We would be happy to advise you of your nearest stockists j 


Williams & Hembert Limited - Bodegas: Jerez de la Frontera - Southern Spain - London House: 35 Seething Lane E03 
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SAIL JANUARY 98th 
in ‘CARONIA’ to 


* a sun-filled wo 








7 WHERE WINTER NEVER COMES 


Bermuda 


Leave gloomy days tar behind from the 
moment you board the magnificent “CARONIA’. 
She leaves Southampton on Jan. 9th 1961, 
















outward bound—via Havre, Jan. 10th—for Sake oie : ae 3 UG | iy) | IC; (| 
tropic seas and sun-filled days of splendour. a >. "4 | Bee* ’ C ( ( 
Air-conditioned comfort is yours on this a 


. 4, 
exclusive voyage with all the gracious / Ky S fe) 
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P P 7 | > 
refinements of luxurious living that have oo , 4 ' 
me . . ay a. 4 
earned a unique reputation for Cunard 2 9) ( ( ( te 
across the oceans of the world. 7 
° . ‘| 4 v 4 
Return aboard the ‘mepia’ from Bermuda on XR 
m ‘ ~ 
March Sth or April 2nd, or from New York @-— nas oe -” %, 
by any Cunard sailing—the choice is yours. ) 
CUNARD CRUISE 
Carona. Round THE Worto Caurse 1961. Sailing from 
New York January 28th. 30.900 miles - 95 days ~ 19 ports. 
*% Cruise fares and shore excursions, together with “On Board” 
expenses. are now payable in sterling 
ie 
Your Travel Agent will gladly provide full details ; or apply Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. CENtral 9201 
1S Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. WHitchall 7890; 88 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3| AVEnuwe 3010. 
e 
Or vistmas and New Year! 
+ 
4 SEASONAL HINT 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
| It gives them an additional delicious flavour 
ae 


HAIG 


GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/6 
Half Flasks 19.6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 
Miniatures 3/10 







Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORE 
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THEY ALL BENEFIT FROM ARCON 








ZIV \/\ 
rcon SIMPLIFIES 











The OWNER says — 

Using Arcon steel structures avoids so much of 
the time lag in building programmes. High 
efficiency, assembly line techniques with rapid 
erection ensure occupation with the minimum 
of delay. 


The ARCHITECT says — 

With their convenient grid systems and big range 
of standardized components, Arcon structures 
simplify planning—yet give me full scope for 
functional and aesthetic design. 


The BUILDER says— 

Prompt delivery of components, and speedy, 
trouble-free erection methods—no wonder I get 
an Arcon job done in record time ! 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
41 WELBECK STREET: W1 


TEL: HUN 6666 AHA 


BUILDING 





The Sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD . STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 














The Tweeds of High Fashion 
are the Handwoven 
Tweeds of Donegal ! 


To identify Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
) beyond all doubt, this exclusive Mark is 
now applied to it. In your own interests, 
make sure you see this Mark on the cloth, 
and on the label in the garment. Then you 
are sure you are buying genuine Donegal 
HANDWOVEN Tweed—the soft, lovely and 
Jashionable tweed repeatedly chosen by top 
couturiers of Paris and London. 
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DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN 
TWEED 
4 4 
bears this exclusive 
identification Mark 
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a 
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“"The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the Book of Kells, the 
Jamous 8th century manuscript preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Issued by the Donegal andwoven Tweed Association Lid., 
Donegal, Ireland. 



















GREATNESS- 


costs a littie extra 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that’s distilled from pure grain 
is gin as it should be. 
Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 
or “on the rocks’’, and you will enjoy 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, 
Beefeater will cost you more than 
ordinary gins, but extravagance 
was never more 
magnificently justified. 


37/- a BOTTLE 
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BEEFEATER 


EXTRA DRY GIN 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED - LONDON - SEI! ~ DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 
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SANREMO 


BORDIGHERA 
ALASSIO 


Ospedaletti Diano Marina 
Ventimiglia - Imperia - Taggia 


All-the-year-round resorts with every amenity 





Information: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1 
ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO. IMPERIA and all Travel Agents. 


Sail Yelion 


A Pacific pleasure cruise— 
for men who mean 
business 






























MATSON LINERS 


or relaxing on the 


On your way to that big meeting 
way back! —you deserve a few days of sun and games, 


and carefree comfort. Matson liners—the pride of MARIPOSA MONTEREY 
the Pacific—offer you a nerve-soothing cruise through | pirst Class Air-conditioned 
the fabulous South Sea Islands unsurpassed for | Gyro-stabilised Sail every 3 


weeks between California and 


beauty and enjoyment 
New Zealand —Australia 


Every kind of entertainment is provided aboard 
these ultra-modern ships—with their delightful 
swimming pools, gay bars and dance floors, film 


or you can 


San Francisco,Los Angeles, 
Tahiti, 


Fiji, Samoa, Hawali 


theatres, parties and superb cuisine Auckland, Sydney, 


just laze in your deckchair, peaceful and undisturbed 
All accommodation is First Class, every cabin has 
and than 400 
passengers means wonderful service for everyone 
Yes, the Pacific tw terrific—-when you travel Matson! 


Whatoon fine ieee 


120-121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfaigar 4932/3 


Fares payable in sterling. Increased 
travel allowance opens the gateway to 
all the attractions of travel via North 
America to and from the South Pacific 


its own shower toilet, and fewer 











SEE CINERAMA “SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE"'—LONDON CASINO 


LONDON 633 


Wonderful 
whisky - 
‘White 
Label 4" 


“ 


NEWS 
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White Label 


hry | ww A Sans 


DEWAR’S 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


“IT NEVER VARIES 












% Rose's takes good 
spirits and makes them 
better. Take gin, or rum, or 
vodka, well iced, pourina 
dash of Rose's. There! 
Everything at once looks 
better. This is the smartest, 
tangiest way to makea 
cocktail. Your spirits soar at 
the first fashionable sip. 
Everything is far, far Rosier. 
And if you want a longer 
cooling drink try Rose's with 
lager or simply with 

water for the most refreshing 
experience. 
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Nothing improves 
the spirit 
like... 


hoses 
lime 























the 
most 
refreshing 
drink 
in the 
world 
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parable... 


A good palate 
can always distinguish 
Sir Robert Burnett's 


‘White Satin "’ Gin 





~ BURNETTS 


WHITE | 
SATIN | 


GIN ‘ 










cate tte lille. 





SIR ROBERT BURNETT &€ CO. LTO., THE DISTILLERY, SEAGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 





One of the greatest attractions of Eastbourne 


THE CAVENDISH 


OVERSEAS ON aa eciani dames 
SHIPPING 

Come to the Cavendish Hotel. You'll 
enjoy superb food. You can relax in the 


hen calling at these Canadian Ports sheltered sun verandah, or have a drink 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


HALIFAX, N.S.— SAINT JOHN, N.B 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, BC. : 

: of the Cavendish — one of the most out- 


ee ” 
: Standing hotels in Britain. 













with friends in the Coronet cocktail 





} lounge. And every Saturday there's a 





topline band to dance to. Enjoy the luxury 


finest 


KUMMEL 


CIGARETTES ; ™® Winter weekly terms from 15 gns. 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for ; * Winter week-ends (three nights) 
passenger and crew use ; 


from £6.10.0. 





RING EASTBOURNE 2740: PIMM’S LTD., Props.: E. 8B. Johnson, F.H.C.1., Manager ; 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 185 
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If beauty exists only in the eye of the beholder, this particular spot is rather wasted while there are 
so few beholders (or freeholders) to enjoy it. The place cries out for a luxury hotel, and CEMENTATION 
with their international resources would be well equipped to build it. Whether it’s for a single 
specialised operation (such as the ‘cementation’ process itself) or a complete civil engineering and 
building contract, the CEMENTATION Group is flexible enough to provide whatever is needed in 
advice, materials, skill, and long experience—at home or abroad. Add to all this an equally thorough 
knowledge of mining and specialist engineering and you have in CEMENTATION a group of companies 


that is making a sizeable contribution towards prestige and prosperity everywhere. 


Cementation 


GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E._11. 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 





—— 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1960. 


SPEAKING IN THE DEBATE AT THE SCARBOROUGH LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE IN WHICH THE PARTY DEFENCE POLICY WAS 
DEFEATED: MR. GAITSKELL, THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION, WHO SAID HE WOULD FIGHT TO SAVE THE PARTY. 


Mr. Gaitskell is seen here on October 5 making his fighting speech to the 
delegates at the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough. The official defence 
policy was defeated and a unilateralist policy was adopted by the Conference. 
The struggle between Mr. Gaitskell and his opponents can be seen as being 
not only over the issue of nuclear disarmament, but also over the question of 
whether the Parliamentary party is to be bound absolutely by the Conference 
decisions. Mr. Gaitskell was defeated by the power wielded by the two massive 
trade unions, the A.E.U. and the T.G.W.U. However, on October 6 Mr. Gait- 
skell scored a victory with his compromise statement on Clause 4 of the Party 


constitution which was unsuccessfully opposed by Mr. Frank Cousins. Mr. 
Gaitskell will have to wait till November to see if he will be re-elected Leader 
by the Parliamentary party and there are hints that he will not be unopposed. 
This open split has caused concern far outside the bounds of the Labour Party 
itself. The efforts of Mr. Crossman, Mr. George Brown and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn to make peace between the two factions have been of no avail. In his 
defence debate speech, Mr. Gaitskell referred to his opponents as ‘' pacifists, 
neutralists and fellow travellers."’ This remark has aroused great resentment. 
Other pictures of the defence debate appear on page 659. 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, | }d.; Elaewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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" EW every morning is the light,’’ and for 

men living in a highly complex and 
civilised society such as ours, the postman’s knock ! 
Three hundred years ago, when life was simpler and 
mail-bags smaller, the arrival of a letter was 
heralded by the postman blowing a horn, and I 
suppose one should be mildly grateful that this 
musical adjunct to correspondence has been dis 
pensed with by the postal authorities; otherwise 
in our greater cities life between the hours of 
7 a.m. and 9 a.m, would be even noisier than it is 
But, however heralded, and whether cascaded 
through an urban letter box or slipped under the 
door as in humbler, more rustic homes, the arrival 
of the day’s mail is an inherent part of a 2oth 
century Briton’s life In the course of his brief 
terrestrial existence it 
happens many thousands 
of times, with the same 
anticipatory sense of the 
unknown, of hope and 
also, at times, of anxiety 
and dread Sometimes 
the morning mail brings 
pleasant surprises, some 
times unpleasant, and, 
nearly always, if one 
happens to bea professional 
man, a great deal of work 
Occasionally, too, it 
administers a shock, jolting 
one for a moment out of 
the normal rut of taking 
things for granted in 
which all of us live I 
remember one such 
occasion when I received 
a communication _ telling 
me that [| had been 
elected a member of a 
small dining club, 
accompanied by a printed 
list of its members. Owing 
to a mischance in for 
warding by mail, the 
explanatory letter from 
the friend who, unknown 
to me, had been’ kind 
enough to propose me 
for membership, did not 
reach me until a day or 
two later, and I had 
therefore not only no 
idea that my name 
had been considered for election but possessed 
only the haziest knowledge of the club's existence 
And as | sat at my desk, conning the list 
of its members, | had a curious sensation that, 
without realising it, | must have died! For the 
names on the opening pages were not of the living 
but of the dead and of those whom I very well 
knew had been dead for years Among them 
were every Victorian Prime Minister and men 
whose names [| had known since childhood 
Bulwer Lytton and Shaftesbury, Matthew Arnold 
and Mandell Creighton, Joe Chamberlain and 
Kichmond the painter, Lord Roberts and Wolseley 
Morley and Bryce, and others who had been 
household names when | was a young man but 
whose funerals | recalled: Cromer and Milner 
Haig and Jellicoe, Beatty and Kipling bor 
veveral minutes | stared at the printed page and 
the matter-of-fact notafication accompanying it, 
astonished to think that I had been asked to dine 
in such company but appalled also to think that 
| had been suddenly translated from the world 
of the living and apparently precipitated, without 
realising it, into eternity Only after several 
minutes of bemused reading did [ notice, on turning 
the page that on the last sheet many of the names 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


were printed in italics and belonged to living 
members of the club whom I knew, from personal 
acquaintanceship, to be this side of the Styx 
Not till then did the dream into which I had been 
plunged dissolve and the familiar surroundings of 
my library and the leafy square outside resume 
their normal guise 

An experience of a different and earlier, yet 
not wholly dissimilar kind, was the opening in 
January 1919 of an official letter addressed to my 
Commanding Officer—to whom I was then, as 
adjutant, acting in his temporary absence, as 
deputy in administrative matters—ordering me to 
demobilise myself! I had only recently returned 
from Christmas leave in England and, as I had had 
little more than half the service of many officers 


& be . . . 





DURING HER THREE-DAY VISIT TO THE WESTERN REGION OF NIGERIA: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA IN IBADAN ON OCTOBER 5 

On October 5, about 50,000 schoolchildren gave Princess Alexandra one of the warmest welcomes of her tour when she 

attended a rally at Ibadan and took the salute at a march-past of youth organisations and of ex-servicemen. She was 

seated on the dais between the Governor of the Western Region, Sir Adesoji Aderemi 

three days, and Chief Akintola (right), who is Premier of the Region. Later in the day Princess Alexandra paid a visit 
to the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology, and the University of Ibadan 


and men in my unit, | was not expecting release 
for many months. But as part of the momentary 
national impulse for creating a brave new world 
i similar phenomenon occurred, it will be recalled, 
at the end of the last war—it had been decided by 
the powers-that-be that it would be a progressive, 
if somewhat unjust, act to release in advance of 
their elders and betters those whose academic or 
technical education had not been completed and 
hasten, through their medium, the coming 
f the new Jerusalem in England's still then green 
ind pleasant land. And as I had gone straight 
from school to the Army and, as the possessor of 
i. University exhibition, was a member of the 
low-priority Demobilisation Group which had thus 
suddenly been promoted to the top of the list, in 
little more than forty-eight hours, | found myself 
eaving Victoria Station for the last time in uniform 


ind, a day or two later, in the train for Oxford 


to begin a new life It was to prove a delightful 
experience —one in which, relieved from almost all 
responsibility, | was given, for the next eighteen 
months im) unlimited freedom It was an 
experience a totalitarian or regimented world can 


never otter, and | shall never cease to be grateful 
for it | have been reminded of it and of the letter, 


“Di 


left), who was her host for the 


so unexpectedly found among the morning’s 
Orderly Room mail that heralded it, by a para- 
graph in a newspaper describing how a young 
writer, too young to take part in the last war, read 
military history as his special subject at Oxford 
and, on the strength of doing so, has written a 
book proving to his own satisfaction—though I 
should have scarcely thought to anyone else’s— 
that the battle of Alamein was an unnecessary 
action, on the grounds that, as the Torch landings 
followed it a few days later and ended, six months 
afterwards, in the expulsion of the Axis from 
Africa, our triumph in that Continent and all its 
immense consequences would have followed auto- 
matically without General Montgomery’s interven- 
tion. As I have not as yet read the book but only 
extracts of it in the 
newspapers — which can 
gravely misrepresent any 
closely argued book—it 
may be unjust to the author 
to recall that, had there 
been no British victory 
at Alamein, Rommel’s 
undefeated forces, by 
withdrawing to Tunisia 
and Tripolitania and using 
their advantage of interior 
lines against widely 
separated adversaries, 
would have been in a 
perfect position to inflict 
disastrous losses both on 
the initially weak Anglo- 
American forces to the 
west and the British 
Imperial force advancing 
from the east, both opera- 
ting at the end of immense 
and precarious lines of 
communication 
History, military or 
otherwise, should never be 
viewed, as it so often is, 
in the light of what has 
since happened, for this is 
like surveying a mountain 
range and its problems 
only from the_ side 
one has descended and 
forgetting the very 
different slopes which 
had to be negotiated 
before reaching the 
summit But whether this be a just criticism 
or not of this particular book—and that Alamein 
was one of the decisive battles of history 
I have not the slightest doubt—I have been 
pleasantly reminded by it of the academic studies in 
military history which I enjoyed while at Oxford 
in the, for me, peaceful immediate aftermath of the 
First World War. For, having to choose a special 
subject for my degree, I elected, in my new-found 
freedom, to choose this and spent many carefree 
hours studying it, in company with half-a-dozen 
other eccentrics, under the tuition of a bearded and 
kindly professor who had decided, very sensibly as 
I thought, to treat the war from which we had just 
emerged as a small episode beneath the notice of 
any serious student of war and to concentrate 
instead on the Prussian-Austnan War of 1866, the 
last occasion, in his opinion, in which the military 
art had been properly conducted. Nor, as it turned 
out, was this, at the time, paradoxical belief wholly 
misplaced, for the war that followed twenty years 
later proved to have more in common with the 
apparently antiquated and academic conflict we 
studied than the dreary slaughter in the mud of 
Northern France and Flanders from which we had 
just emerged ! 
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PRINCE ANDREW; A ROYAL VISIT; A NEW BRIDGE AT PERTH. 


SIMPLE AND ELEGANT IN DESIGN, AND IN A PLEASANT SETTING OF TREES: THE NEW QUEEN'S BRIDGE, 400 FT. LONG, NOW COMPLETED AT PERTH 


On October 10 the Queen paid a visit to Perth, Scotland, to open the bridge over the River | Bridge has cost £150,000. The Royal visit coincides with the 750th anniversary of the 
Tay, which bears her name. Constructed on the site of the old Victoria Bridge, the Queen's | granting of the Royal Charter to Perth. 


WITH HER BOWS LOW IN THE WATER AFTER STRIKING A ROCK: THE 600.TON STEAMER LOCHIEL AFTER HER 
COLLISION AT WEST LOCH TARBERT, ARGYLL 
Divers and other workers had a fierce struggle to salvage the MacBrayne mail steamer which was badly 
flooded after striking a rock on October 8. The steamer was carrying 100 passengers, all of whom were 
taken ashore in lifeboats. Many sheep were drowned = 
THE MOMENT AT WHICH THE QUEEN'S BRIDGE WAS OPENED: THE QUEEN, 
HAVING JUST CUT THE TAPE, WITH THE LORD PROVOST 
This ceremony at Perth marked the beginning of a three-day tour in Scotland 
by the Queen and Prince Philip. On October 11, the Queen was to attend a 
special sitting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland to mark the 
fourth centenary of the Reformation in Scotiand 


AT THE LOUISE MARGARET MATERNITY HOSPITAL AT ALDERSHOT: PRINCESS MARGARET ADMIRING PRINCE ANDREW RETURNS TO LONDON: THE QUEEN'S BABY SON, WITH HIS NANNIE, MISS 
A TWELVE-DAY-OLD DAUGHTER OF AN ARMY CORPORAL MABEL ANDERSON, AT KINGS CROSS STATION ON OCTOBER & 
Princess Margaret is Colonel-in-Chief, Queen Alexandra's Royal Army Nursing Corps, and with On October 7 Princess Anne and Prince Andrew, who have been on holiday at Balmoral 
her, centre, is Brigadier F. B. Cozens, Matron-in-Chief and Director of the Army Nursing Ser since August 13, returned to London by the night train on October 7-8. They drove 
vices. The hospital was named after Princess Louise Margaret, Duchess of Connaught from Balmoral to Aberdeen, where they caught the sleeper to King's Cross 
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FLOODING IN THE EAST AND WEST OF ENGLAND: SCENES OF HARDSHIP. 


. . “ 
ie 


LOOKING LIKE A REFUGEE CAMP: A SCENE IN THE LINCOLNSHIRE TOWN OF HORNCASTLE, MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS IN HORNCASTLE, AS R.A.F. PERSONNEL MAKE USE OF EQUIPMENT 
BADLY HIT BY THE SEVERE AUTUMN FLOODING DESIGNED TO DRY OUT THE INSIDE OF AEROPLANE COCKPITS 


LTHOUGH Exmouth 

seems to be one of 
the worst to suffer from 
the recent torrential 
rains and widespread 
flooding, many other 
towns and other parts of 
the country have had 
more than their share. 
In what was described 
by the Automobile Asso- 
ciation as ‘‘the most 
disastrous (flooding) 
since the East Coast 
tragedy of 1953,’’ fire- 
men, local authorities, 
police and countless 
minor bodies, from 
Devonshire across the 
Thames Valley and up 
to the Wash, were fight- 
ing to keep the waters 
in check. By October 9 
the main centres of 
flooding had moved 
from Lincolnshire and 
Devonshire to Hamp- 
shire and the Thames 
Valley. By the evening 
twenty-nine main roads 
in Southern England 
were under water, 
causing countless traffic 

[Continued below, right. 


z 








PROBABLY THE WORST-HIT OF ALL, THE SOUTH DEVON TOWN OF EXMOUTH, STRUCK 
BY WHAT WERE OFFICIALLY DESCRIBED AS MONSOON RAINS 


FLOOD-WATER ABOUT A FOOT DEEP INSIDE THE VILLAGE POST 
OFFICE: A VIEW OF PART OF THE SOMERSET VILLAGE OF ROAD- 
WATER..A NOT INAPPROPRIATE NAME 


ter ‘ 
Pa v “4 
4 47% 
A DRAPER'S SHOP IN CHAOS: ANOTHER SCENE IN HORNCASTLE, WHERE MR. R. L. RISBY’S SHOP 
WAS ONE OF THE MANY TEMPORARILY EVACUATED 


Continued.| jams and damage to communications generally. The situation was not 
improved by a continuous steady drizzle in many parts, so that not only did the 
floods persist, but those rescuers and emergency teams not already soaked by 
floodwater became gradually drenched by rain. One of the more fortunate of 
those whose property lay in the path of the floods was Field Marshal Viscount 


REFRESHMENTS FOR FIREMEN IN EXMOUTH, WHERE AT LEAST 800 HOUSES WERE SWAMPED Of’ Montgomery, who showed admirable foresight in carrying his carpets upstairs the 


OCTOBER 6, ONLY ONE WEEK AFTER RECOVERING FROM AN EARLIER FLOODING 





evening before the River Wey burst its banks close to his home in Hampshire. 
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AN EMERGENCY IN DEVON AMID GENEROSITY AND 
GOOD HUMOUR: FLOODING IN EXMOUTH. 


(Left.) 

MAKING HIS ROUNDS 

BY BOAT: DR. P. WADE r 

PAYING NIGHT CALLS 

ON THE ELDERLY AND 

SICK ON OCTOBER 6, 

ESCORTED BY FRIENDS 
AND SOLDIERS. 





Bs 4 (Right.) 
er DELIVERY ON TIME, 
y IN SPITE OF THE 
FLOODING: A GIRL 
WADING THROUGH 
THE EXMOUTH 
STREETS WITH WHAT 
MIGHT RESEMBLE 
' L | it BLOTTING-PAPER 
Sao 2 : | | | ' ' RATHER THAN NEWS- 
J ra ' PAPERS. 
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THE ROYAL MARINES TO THE RESCUE: CHILDREN BEING HELPED TO DRY LAND FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FOR ONE FIREMAN’S ALBUM, SHOWING HIM NONCHALANTLY SMOKING A CIGARETTE 
A COLLAPSIBLE DINGHY USED TO TRANSPORT THOSE CUT OFF BY THE FLOODS. AS HE CARRIES A LADY TO SAFETY ACROSS THE ROAD 


"7 
~ 
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PETS TOO: MR. AND MRS. A. HOWARTH WADING DOWN THE STREET WITH THEIR MILK--UNDILUTED: MR. ROY LOCKYER GIVES HIS MILK AND HIS ASSISTANT AN AMPHIBIOUS RIDE. IT WAS THE 
DOG “ REX " AND THEIR MONKEY “ DINAH.” BOTH ANIMALS LOOK ALARMED SPCOND TIME RECENTLY THAT EXMOUTH HAD BEEN SEVERELY FLOODED 


On October 6 the South Devon town of Exmouth was badly flooded for the 
second time in a week. In hundreds of houses the occupants had only just 
restored order from the previous flooding and were suddenly faced with water 
2-ft. higher than before. The main road to Exeter was soon 3-ft. deep, and 
travelling at about 8 m.p.h., while in one low-lying part of the town water 
was reported to have risen to the ceilings of ground-floor rooms. One of the 
men to inspect the damage was Sir Keith Joseph, Parliamentary Secretary, 


Ministry of Housing and Local Government, who promised help without delay. 
Aid also came from the Army. It has been estimated that the damage inflicted 
on the 800 badly flooded houses amounts to an average cost of £100 per house. 
The Chairman of the Exmouth Council has commented that the response to a 
local appeal has been pitifully small. One of the later complaints was of 
sightseers who hindered rescue operations by their presence, and stood around 
watching housewives at work cleaning up their houses 
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A GLARING, bellowing, storm, 
terribly dangerous potentially 
such was the first impression made 
upon me by the final scenes at Scar- 
borough The news came in instal 
ments on successive days, but it was 
the first day that brought the shock 
What I shall write about it is called 
forth by the relation of the affair to 
defence. Purely political factors I shall mention 
when I must, but otherwise disregard. They are 
often interesting in themselves, and I found the 
brilliance of some of the swordplay fascinating 
rhe ingenuity of proposed combinations or com 
promises was extraordinary. It strengthened my 
admiration for the way M.P.s deal with the politics 
of defence and also my astonishment that they 
s0 rarely comprehend its realities rhe cobbler 
should, however, stick to his last. Anyhow I have 
no room for frills 


What happened, in brief, was as follows 
On October 4 the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union held a meeting. It finally decided to 
support two resolutions, one of its own concocting 
and the other that of the Transport and General 
Workers, in opposition to official Labour Party 
policy. The effect is that defence shall not be 
carried out by means of nuclear weapons in any 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. **. 
SCARBOROUGH AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Labour leaders express 
Soon, however, 


the cynics that no two 
exactly similar views on defence.) 
I began to feel that a lot of water would pass 
London Bridge before the doctrine enunciated 
from the pulpits of Scarborough was put into force 


It must be admitted that the preliminaries to 
this scene had been in many ways of exceptional 
futility and discreditable to the more whimsical 
among the actors. In one case the same people 
voted for two solutions which, put into force, would 
have had precisely opposite effects. When the 
big moment came, however, some of the shrewdest 
observers were staggered by it. They had felt 
that the extremity would be avoided by hook or 
by crook and that there might be big last-moment 
abstentions But the blow was delivered with 
full weight. The joy of the extremists and their 
cries that ‘‘ Gaitskell would have to go now” 
were not muffled. Some who were by no means as 
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alter British defence policy, such as 
this was, but it stopped a big expansion 
It may well have been partially 
responsible for the Second World War. 
Such shocks may rock a Government 
with a big majority and a successful 
record 


And then, the outside world. What 
would be the reaction in the United States, where a 
section of opinion thinks we are ready to sell the pass 
if we have not already sold it. Western Germany is 
probably less discontented with us than for a long 
time, but old suspicions might readily be revived 
Then look at the sprawling vision of Africa, this 
multitude looking forward to a new world, naive, 
in the enormous majority uneducated and ignorant 
of all outside their neighbourhood. As might be 
expected from seekers of freedom—one of a kind 
at which they guess and which will differ widely 
from their expectations—they naturally incline 
leftward. Yet their most recent experience of 
the British attitude to themselves has created 
unexampled, though not general, friendliness 


Such were the sentiments which oppressed me 
as I thought over the shape of the article I was 
about to begin. I still consider these nightmares 
to be worth attention and that the disaster they 





MR. LEONARD MISELDINE OF THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION WHO PROPOSED THE 
RESOLUTION IN HIS STEAD 


UNILATERALIST 


MR. WILLIAM CARRON WHO REFUSED TO PROPOSE THE AEU 
RESOLUTION FOR REASONS OF CONSCIENCE 





The position which Mr. William Carron, as President of the Amalgamated Engineering Mr. Gaitskell on the next day. Mr. Carron refused on the grounds of conscience to 


Union, had urged in his attempt to preserve party stability, of supporting both the party 
policy and the union's demand for nuclear disarmament, was not adopted by his union 
on October 4, and consequently the full force of the union's votes went against 


form One resolution bans their manufacture, 
testing, or storing The other dissociates defence 
policy from them Yet the official Labour do« 
trine was, it would seem, and certainly on the 
surface, backed by the Union leadership, by the 
r.U.C., and by the Parhamentary Labour Party 


Next day the Labour Party Conference voted 
for umilateral disarmament The triumph was 
that of two distinct and sometimes opposed, 
overlapping sections 
disarmament and neutralism at all cost, and left 
wingers On paper at least the message to the 
so-called Labour “ shadow cabinet '’ was not only 
peremptory but underwritten by a rule impossible 
to disobey \ little earlier it had been resolved 
that it was the Labour Party Conference, not 
parliamentary leadership, which decided Labour 
policy However, the voters were told not to be 
scared: the words made no change. _ I felt he should 
have added that they meant nothing, but by 
October 6 began to wonder whether their im 
portance had since been a trifle increased 


but widely advocates of 


Mr. (-aitskell could hardly hesitate to retort 
that he did not accept the decision and that he 
stood by his policy—a poor thing but still his 
own-—which would not be altered unless by the 
Parliamentary Party As I have said, the first 
impression was overwhelming. It looked like the 
complete, and perhaps final, defeat of Mr. Gaitskell 
and of course of all other leaders who shared his 


point of view. (Ll dismiss with scorn the gibe of 


pleased by the result were inclined to expect 
that the resolutions could not conceivably be 
disregarded and that the majority of the Parliamen 
tary Party would submit 


In the first place, the time factor is important 
Defence will not be affected by anything that 
Labour says or does in Parliament for a long time 
A strong and confident Government is in office 
and has a big slice of its natural term to run 
Much will happen in world and home politics 
while this situation remains as it now stands 
\ far more important question 1s what is going to 
happen to non-parliamentary Labour. Both sides 
have claimed that if controls were off and only 
pleadings were left as guides to behaviour, their 
ranks would swell with recruits while those of 
their rivals would thin out. Are we going to see a 
wild rush leftward by Labour? I do not say so 
for a moment, but if there is a shift I should 
expect it to be leftward rather than rightward 


rhis is indeed important, but another problem 
transcends it. What will follow in the nation 
How will public opinion react ? Again we have 
heard similar rival claims. Taper says the country 
is firmly behind the Government on defence 
Tadpole asserts that it is for the stripping of the 


last defences This time [ feel sure it is Tadpole 


who is in the wrong But, once more, it 1s a 
tremendous issue. Imagine a bush fire of surrender 
doctrine It has happened before—some will 


remember a by-election in Fulham it did not 


propose the A.E.U. resolution, which was done instead by Mr. Leonard Miseldine. 
In a television broadcast Mr. Carron, when asked about the Communist membership 
of the union policy-making body, said that 12 out of the 52 members were Communists. 


represent is not to be merely laughed aside. But 
before I actually got to work my mood had changed. 
[ felt that I should prophesy, as I do now, that 
before this appears or a little later, anyhow in 
no time at all, scorn and contempt would have 
ended this absurdity and that the structure, 
created by the expanding gases of blather and 
fatuity, would have been disembodied. Oh, I do 
not mean that honest folk, any more than cranks, 
on the other side will change their minds, that 
defence will meet less carping criticism than before 
I mean that the wilder speculations are nonsense 


It would not matter if for a short while one 
saw a right wing dressed on a mark bearing the 
word “ Gaitskell,’" a left wing on one shown as 

Conference,’’ and somewhere in rear, or on a 
flank a handful constantly changing ground but 
always in a line as curly as a pig's tail or a pug’s, 
under a banner inscribed Crossman.’ What 
would be a disaster would be the complete dis- 
ruption of the Labour Party. It had never been 
as unhappy or as ineffective as in the year 1960, 
and this was deplored by all of sense, irrespective 
of defence policy. But for any gloomy moments 
or speculations I apologise. Let us not only hope 
for but expect the most satisfactory solution and 
let our rulers turn away without comment, to 
get on with their job 


We regret that on page 617 of our issue of October 8 
the portraits of Sir David Cairns and Mr. Fenton Atkinson 


were transp med 
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EMMERICH, WEST GERMANY. A BELGIAN TANKER, DIAMANTE, ON FIRE AFTER A EMMERICH, WEST GERMANY. AN AERIAL VIEW OF TINA SCARLETT AND 
COLLISION WITH A DANISH FERRYBOAT, TINA SCARLETT, ON THE RHINE DIAMANTE AFTER THE COLLISION IN WHICH TWO PEOPLE WERE KILLED 
Two people were killed and twenty injured at this collision on the Rhine on October 7. 
The Belgian tanker, Diamante, was carrying petrol, which caught fire. Three other 
vessels sank when the fire spread across the water. Tina Scarlett ran aground. 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. CENTRAL HEATING CHANNELS REVEALED IN THE ANCIENT KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. SMOKE BILLOWING FROM THE CHEMICAL PLANT IN WHICH 
TOWN — WHICH IS NOW BEING EXCAVATED AS A RESULT OF HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENTS AN EXPLOSION ON OCTOBER 4 CAUSED THE DEATH OF ABOUT TEN PERSONS 
Owing to the construction of a new highway between Lausanne and Geneva, a systematic Early on October 4 a heavy explosion occurred in a large chemical plant owned by a 
excavation of the ancient Helvetian town has now been undertaken under the direction of Dr subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. The blast was felt over 1} miles away 
Some ten people were killed and over 100 injured 


Boegli. This is presumably the town which was destroyed by the Alamanni in the 4th century A.D 


TULLE, FRANCE. A RESULT OF SEVERE FLOODING: THE PLACE DE LA CATHEDRALE 
INUNDATED AFTER THE RIVER CORREZE BURST ITS BANKS 

Ten ople have been drowned in the severe floods that have been sweeping central! 

Prene "" Reecustion along the Rhéne was carried out in places he em Py seemed CHATEAU-ARNOUX. A BRIDGE PARTLY SWEPT AWAY BY THE VIOLENT FLOODING OF THE RIVER 

dangerous, as at Avignon. In Brive 5000 people were reported homeless DURANCE. IT WAS USED BY THE NATIONAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM, TANGANYIKA. A NEW NATIONAL 
COSTUME FOR TANGANYIKAN WOMEN: MISS LUCY LAMECK 
MODELLING THE PROPOSED DRESS WHICH SHE DESIGNED HER- 
SELF. MISS LAMECK IS ORGANISING SECRETARY OF THE 
WOMEN’S SECTION OF THE TANGANYIKA AFRICAN NATIONAL 
UNION. THE ATTRACTIVE COSTUME CAN BE WORN SHORT FOR 
DAYTIME OR LONGER FOR EVENING WEAR. THE BODICE 
CAN BE VARIED ACCORDING TO TASTE 


WASHINGTON. A MESSAGE SENT V1.4 THE COURIER 1 BSATELLITE RECORDED ON A TELEVISION SCREEN 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. OLYMPIC CHAMPION AND POLI- 
TICIAN: MISS. WILMA RUDOLPH, THE GREAT SPRINTER, WITH 
VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON (R.) DURING THE LATTER'S VISIT 
Miss Rudolph, who won a medals at the Rome Olympics, 
recently met the American Vice-President during his visit to 
Tennessee. Other Gold Medallists from Tennessee were seated 
on the platform while the Republican candidate addressed 
coloured voters. Senator Kennedy, the Democratic candidate, 
recently toured Indiana. 


STOCKHOLM. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE ACT: A THIEF “CAUGHT” 
MATIC CAMERA INSTALLED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF A RADIO AND TELEVISION SHOP 
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FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK. IDEAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR DEALING WITH THE RAMBLER ROSES—BUT DESIGNED 
APPARENTLY AS AN EXPERIMENTAL LUNAR EXPLORATION 
SUIT, BY THE REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION. IT IS 
A “TWO-PIECE” SUIT AND IS CLAIMED TO PROVIDE 
WORKING CONDITIONS FOR AN ASTRONAUT. IT CAN BE 
ADAPTED FOR BOTH INDOOR AND OUTDOOR CONDITIONS 
IN SPACE. 


BY AN AUTO- 


THE SCENE AT THE PENTAGON WITH SERVICE OFFICERS AS VIEWERS 
A message was sent by the Secretary of the Army via the Courier /B satellite, a model of which is seen 
to the right. The satellite was put into orbit from Cape Canaveral on October 4 and its equipment can 
simultaneously send and receive 68,000 words a minute. 





No clearer evidence as to the identity of a smash-and-grab thief could be provided 
than that supplied here by an automatic camera, which was installed so that the 
shutter was put into action immediately the glass was shattered 


(Left.) 
ROME. iF YoU 
WANT A BATH--OPEN 
THE WARDROBE: A 
MOST INGENIOUS FIT- 
MENT FOR THE ONE- 
ROOM FLAT 
This fold-away bath- 
room, a German 
product currently ex- 
hibited in Rome, is 
here shown being 
brought into action 
and ready for the 
bather, complete with 
water heater, 


cabinet "' type of flat. 


(Right.) 

SWEDEN. PRINCESS 
MARGARETHA OF 
SWEDEN WITH HER 
COCKER SPANIEL, 
“SANDON’S JAS- 
MINE,” WHICH WON 
FIRST PRIZE AT THE 
SWEDISH KENNEL 
CLUB'S INTER. 
NATIONAL DOG SHOW 
DOGS OF OVER NINETY 
DIFFERENT BREEDS 

TOOK PART 
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ARRIVING AFTER A 
MALTA—MANNED BY FOUR ARMY OFFICERS AND A GUNNER: NATANIS, A 12-FT. CUTTER. 
Natanis, seen here entering harbour with wives of the crew who joined the boat a few miles 
off the Cyprus coast, was manned by four British artillery officers and a gunner. The 


FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS. 





cutter was presented to the Army by the Nuffield Trust for training. 





LOURENCO MARQUES. SIMILAR TO A “ WALLACE” 
RECENTLY ERECTED IN MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON: 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS FOUNTAINS IN PUBLIC GARDENS 
IN MOZAMBIQUE’S CAPITAL 
A correspondent, Mr. F. A. Fontes Martins, whose wile 
and child are seen in the photograph, recently drew our 
attention to the fact that a “ Wallace '’ fountain, similar 
to one we illustrated in our issue of July 23, is well 
known to the people of Lourengo Marques. It stands 
in the Vasco da Gama Gardens. 
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12-DAY JOURNEY FROM 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


\ i, in New York's centre. 





BUENOS AIRES. SUSPECTED OF 
BEING A NAZI WAR CRIMINAL BUT NOW 
RELEASED: WALTER FLEGEL (SECOND 
FROM LEFT), WHO WAS THOUGHT TO BE 
MARTIN BORMANN, HITLER'S DEPUTY. 
Walter Flegel, a one-armed German 
construction worker, was released on 
September 30. He had been arrested 
in Zarate on September 23 on suspicion 
of being Bormann. Apart from other 
physical differences, Flegel was found 
to be 2 ins. taller than Bormann. 


IBADAN, WESTERN NIGERIA. 
ROYAL OCCASION: A NIGERIAN CHIEF AND HIS WIFE WAIT- 
ING OUTSIDE THE STATE LEGISLATURE FOR PRINCESS 


DRESSED FOR A 


ALEXANDRA'S ARRIVAL ON OCTOBER 4. SHE ADDRESSED 
A JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF CHIEFS AND THE 
HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY DURING THE INDEPENDENCE CELE- 
BRATIONS. ON PAGE 649 WE SHOW HER AT THE MEETING 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 

EXAMINING THE BIGGEST-EVER NARCOTICS SEIZURE IN THE STATES 
Dr. M. Rosal, Guatemalan Ambassador to Belgium and the Netherlands, was 
dismissed from his post after being arrested with three others on a charge of 
attempting to smuggle 116 Ib. of heroin into the United States. The U.S. 


Narcotics Bureau stated Dr 
from Paris. 


Rosal brought the drugs with him on October 
The hearing was to be held on October 17. 


Woe 

Ra 

Being Ra 
REPAine Dd 





COPENHAGEN. BEARING A NOTICE BETRAYING A DOUBT- 

FUL KNOWLEDGE OF THE DANISH LANGUAGE, BUT SHOWING A 

GOOD COMMAND OF ENGLISH: “THE LITTLE MERMAID” 

A WELL-KNOWN STATUE IN THE LANGELINIE SECTION OF 

COPENHAGEN HARBOUR, WHOSE MODESTY WAS APPARENTLY 

RECENTLY THE CONCERN OF SOME HIGH-SPIRITED STUDENTS 
OR PRACTICAL JOKERS 
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WHERE A BOMB EXPLODED ON OCTOBER 2, INJURING SEVEN PEOPLE: 
TIMES SQUARE, WITH POLICE SEARCHING BUSHES FOR FRAGMENTS OF THE BOMB. 
Seven people were injured—one seriously—when a bomb exploded in shrubbery 
Shortly before Mr. Kadar, the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
visited Central Park a live hand-grenade was found in a waste-paper basket. 


CONTRABAND VALUED AT OVER {1,420,000: AN OFFICIAL 


2 
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SEEN JUST AFTER TAKE OFF AND A FEW SECONDS BEFORE CRASHING INTO BOSTON HARBOUR: THE SEARCHING FOR SURVIVORS: FIREMEN AND OTHER HELPERS EXAMINING THE TAIL SECTION 
ILL-FATED TURBO-PROP AIRLINER, ONLY ELEVEN SURVIVED OUT OF SEVENTY-TWO. OF THE AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED IN BOSTON HARBOUR 


i eet! 
 — 





THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER. THE AIRLINER, AFTER LEAVING THE RUNWAY, SWERVED TO THE LEFT AND A CLOSER VIEW OF THE TENDER RECOVERING THE TAIL SECTION OF THE EASTERN AIR- 
CRASHED INTO SHALLOW WATER. THE TENDER (FOREGROUND) IS RECOVERING WRECKAGE LINES TURBO-PROP ELECTRA AIRLINER a 


«” 2 » 2 
mae 
» ~. ? 


es 





RESCUE WORKERS BRINGING IN A BODY DURING THE LATE AFTERNOON. BY OCTOBER 5, THE MORE VICTIMS BEING BROUGHT ASHORE: ANOTHER SCENE AFTER THE DISASTER. IT IS THOUGHT a 
DAY AFTER THE CRASH, FIFTY-ONE BODIES HAD BEEN RECOVERED THE CRASH MAY HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY HUNDREDS OF STARLINGS, SUCKED INTO THE ENGINES I 

t 

BOSTON, U.S.A. CRASHED SHORTLY AFTER TAKE OFF, KILLING SIXTY-ONE: AN ELECTRA AIRLINER. . 

On October 4, shortly after taking off from Logan International Airport, by starlings. It was thought there was a large number of these birds at the . 
Boston, Massachusetts, a Lockheed Electra turbo-prop airliner, bound for end of the runway when the airliner took off, and that they caused a power 
Philadelphia, crashed into shallow water in Boston harbour. There were failure after being sucked into the engines. Nearly 200 dead starlings were ‘ 
eleven survivors out of the seventy-two people on board, and several of them found on the runway. The crash was the fifth major disaster in under two I 
were in a very critical condition. General Elwood Quesada, administrator of years with this type of aircraft, and brought the total number of deaths . 


the Federal Aviation Agency, stated that it was possible the crash was caused to 223. It was not decided, at the time of writing, to ground all FElectras 
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“ MY FATHER, CHARLIE CHAPLIN.” 


| is said that the late Lord Darling once asked 
in court, ‘‘ Who is George Robey ?’’, to which 
counsel replied, ‘‘ The darling of the Halls, my 
Lord.’’ With equal justification the subject of this 
book has been called ‘‘ The King of Comedy,” and 
it must be admitted that his son has made out the 
case for such a desig- 

nation, though his — 
biography ofthe great , 
comedian would have 
made more appeal to 
the English reader 
had it been translated 
from the original 
American, which is 
never easy, and 
sometimes impos- 
sible, to understand. 


Not the least re- 
markable aspect of 
Charlie Chaplin’s 
career was his 
phenomenal rise to 
fame. At the age of 
twenty-four he was 
still virtually un- 
known, and a recent 
immigrant to the 
United States at that, 
while within two 
years he was making 
10,000 dollars a 
week. When one who 
knew him in those 
far-off days was asked 
why this happened, 
he answered, 
‘* Because he was a 
genius, that ’s how. 
That little English 
boy was a pretty 
bright boy.” If 
genius be truly 
defined as “an 
infinite capacity for 
taking pains,” then 
it was certainly pos- 
sessed by Chaplin; he 
may have appeared as something of a playboy 
at later stages of his career, but no actor 
has ever worked harder when he still had his 
name to make. 


~- Moet 


It was, of course, at this time that millions of 
people throughout the world began to know him as 
the Little Tramp, and it is in that rdle the 
older generation still think of him, 


. but my father told me once that the costume had 
really originated years before One night while he was 
janitoring in a London music hall the frantic manager 
came to him with the dismal news that the star 
comedian was sick and he needed a fill-in Would 
Dad help out ? The comedian was a big man, and his 
clothes were oversize for Dad—the pants baggy, the 
shoes too large. But the derby was too small, because 
Dad’s head was larger than the comedian’s. ‘I just 
put them on, and there was my tramp outfit,” my 
father told me 


With the tramp outfit came the tramp personality 
It wasn’t a studied character. It was just released 
whole from somewhere deep within my father. It was 
really my father’s alter ego, the little boy who never 
grew up: ragged, cold, hungry, but still thumbing his 
nose at the world 


Although the moving picture is relatively new 
it has already known more than one serious crisis, 
quite apart from the battle between the cinema 
and television which is now in such furious process 
In Chaplin's hey-day the great contest was between 
the silent picture and the talkie: after some 
hesitation he had not gone over to the new tech 
nique in City Lights, and the box-office receipts 
showed that he had no cause to regret his decision 
Indeed, it is doubtful if he was ever reconciled to 
the talkie, for he was of the opinion that silent 
pictures alone represented true cinema art, and that 
artistic values were lessened in proportion to every 
decrease in the use of the imagination; he felt 
that talkies were concerned too much with com 
mercialism and too little with art—a point of view 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN AND LITA GREY CHAPLIN WITH THEIR SON, 

CHARLES JR., WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THIS STUDY OF HIS 

FAMOUS FATHER, WHICH IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR 
CHARLES PETRIE 
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THE KING OF COMEDY. 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


with which many readers will agree. For Chaplin the 
discussion was not merely academic since his whole 
career was involved. More than one of the old 
silent picture comedians—-men like Buster Keaton, 
Laurel and Hardy, and Harold Lloyd—had crossed 
the gulf successfully, and if he did not move with 

the times he ran 
cme the risk of being 
forgotten. Chaplin, 
however, ‘ handed 
his Little Tramp one 
more reprieve, and 
decided to make 
Modern Times asilent 
movie.'’ Heads were 
shaken all over 
Hollywood, but the 
picture was an out- 
standing success both 
artistically and 
financially, for it 
earned about 
2,000,000 dollars in 
the United States 
alone. 


Even in The Great 
Dictator the innate 
conservatism of 
Chaplin was to be 
observed: the film, it 
is true, was a talkie, 
but even so there was 
no complete break 
with the past, for he 
played both Hitler 
and the Jewish 
barber, but he did 
not completely dis- 
card the Little Tramp, 
whom he seems 
to have regarded as 
a sort of Talisman, 
for in his baggy pants 





and the shoes that 
were too large for 
him he shuffled out 
of the picture as the 
barber at the end 


As may be sup- 
posed this book 
throws a great deal of 
light upon the motion 
picture in all its 
aspects, and special 
attention is drawn 
to one distinction 
between the cinema 
and the living stage: 


It is that period of 
uncertainty between 
the completion of a 
picture and its presen- 
tation to the public 
It is the same anxiety 
that an actor feels on 
opening night, but only 
in part, because until 
the last curtain falls 
an actor has an oppor 
tunity to wake up a 
difficult audience 


at > 
A picture, however, 
isacanned product. It 
is no longer possible to 
play up a scene or 
to improve on a bit of 
business when audience 
interest seems to flag 
You have to stand or fall on what has been completed 
in preceding months, and you are at the mercy 
of an audience with whom you have no physical 
contact 


These pages are equally illuminating upon the 
American system of justice The whole Joan 





CHARLES CHAPLIN, JR., PAULETTE GODDARD AND CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN 
ABOUT 1940. MISS GODDARD, WHO PLAYED THE HEROINE IN CHAPLIN'S 
MASTERPIECE, “THE GREAT DICTATOR,” WAS HIS THIRD WIFE 


The iMustrations from the book, “ My Father, Charlie Chaplin,” 
courtesy of the Publishers, Mesers. Longmans, Green and Co 
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By CHARLES CHAPLIN, JR., WITH N. AND M. RAU.* 


Barry scandal is naturally related at length, and it 
is almost incredible that it could have taken place 
in a civilised country in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Whether Chaplin was or was not the 
father of the child in question, it is impossible to 
understand the mentality of a judge who allowed 
prosecuting counsel to refer to him as a “ grey- 
headed old buzzard,” a “ little runt of a Svengali,”’ 
a ‘‘debaucher,”’ and a “ lecherous hound” who 
“lies like a cheap Cockney cad.”’ The jury were 
further told: 


There has been no one to stop Chaplin in his 
lecherous conduct all these years—except you. Wives 
and mothers all over the country are watching to 
see you stop him dead in his tracks. You'll sleep 
well the night you give this baby a name—the night 
you show him the law means him as well as the bums 
on Skid Row 


It is reassuring to be told that the Cali- 
fornian Legislature has since amended the law 
in such a way as to render impossible the type 
of litigation which made Chaplin call out in 
court, “‘ This man is trying to make a monster 
out of me.”’ 
usually pretty well distributed 
man's whole life, and if he has 
too much at the beginning he is inclined to 
have too little at the end; that has been the 
case with Charlie Chaplin. If his rise was 
remarkable, so has been his decline, for the 
Joan Barry case was soon followed by an 
accusation of Communism which caused him 
to leave the United States and settle in Switzer- 
land. Yet he was never a politician, and even 
his son refers to his opinions as “ rather 
fanciful,"" though they horrified the type of 
people who were continually trying to discover 
‘un-American activities’ in all and sundry; 
incidentally, Chaplin has always retained his 
British citizenship, and has never become an 
American, so there would not appear to be any- 
thing particularly reprehensible in engaging in 
un-American activi 
ties. That on several 
occasions he has 
been tactless must be 
conceded at once, for 
he is the last man 
to share Disraeli's 
belief that the world 
is governed by 
appearances, and 
Chou En-lai is most 
emphatically not the 
sort of guest to 
entertain if one 
wishes to avoid the 
attentions of the 
late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy and _ his 
spiritual heirs. 


Luck is 
throughout a 


Chaplin emerges 
from this study as a 
genius of the very 
first class, and his 
name is likely to 
live as long as the 
moving picture itself. 
As a man it is more 
dificult to speak, 
and his son has not 
always found it easy 
to distinguish clearly 
between the father 
and the actor. On 
the other hand it 
may be argued that 
where there is genius 


r 


Sn at 


in an artist what 

Pregame were do the man, his 

morals and his 

political opinions, 

matter ? This is clearly the view of Charles 
Chaplin, jr., but the reader must decide for 


himself on the evidence of these pages, for the 
material is here 


* My Father, Charlie Chaplin,” By Charle 
Ir., with N. and M. Rau 


Chaplin 


Illustrated. (Longmans: 245 
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OPENING NIGERIA'S FIRST INDEPENDENT PARLIAMENT ON OCTOBER 3: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AT LAGOS. 


On October 3, Princess Alexandra opened Nigeria's first independent Parliament 
at Lagos. In the photograph above Sir James Robertson, the retiring Governor- 
General, and Lady Robertson are seen on either side of the Princess. As the 
Queen's representative she carried out her testing duty with calm and poise 
The occasion was most colourful, with the splendid robes of the members of 


the Federal Government making a gorgeous spectacle. After Dr. Azikiwe, 
Governor-General designate, read letters patent from the Queen appointing 
the Princess to open the Parliament, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Federal 
Prime Minister, handed the Princess a brief speech on Nigeria's future policy 
and economy which she read from the Throne. 
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REPRESENTING THE QUEEN WITH CHARM AND DIGNITY: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA IN IBADAN, OCTOBER 4. 


Princess Alexandra was given an enthusiastic welcome at Ibadan, Western 
Nigeria, when she arrived there during her tour. Above, she is seen at a joint 
meeting of both houses of the state legislature-—-the House of Chiefs and the 
House of Assembly—-when she delivered a message from the Queen. The 
meeting was attended by many hereditary rulers, paramount chiefs and 


ordinary chiefs. Chief Akintola, Premier of the Western Region, read a message 
of greeting to Princess Alexandra and on behalf of the Region's 6,500,000 people 
asked her to convey to the Queen an assurance of “our continued devotion 
to the Throne as a symbol of the solidarity of the Commonwealth.”’ Next day she 
visited the University College of Ibadan, where she met some of the students 
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shee modest little winecup of Fig. 1, one of a 
pair, was bought a few months ago by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum from a Hong Kong 
dealer for £750. It bears the six-character mark 
of the Ming Emperor, Ch’eng Hua, who reigned 
from 1465 to 1487, and can therefore be regarded 
as the ancestor of a distinguished family of similar 
cups, the most familiar of which are no doubt the 
little eggshell-delicate cups of the 18th century, 
painted, like this, with 
flowers and chickens. 


The whole of the 15th 
century was a_ notable 
period in the history of 
the ceramic industry and 
this particular reign as 
important as any, long 
recognised by the Chinese 
themselves for the quality 
of its porcelain and 
especially for the develop- 
ment of the technique 
of painting with enamels 
in contrasting colours over 
the glaze in combination 
with the earlier underglaze 
blues. Chicken cups made 
nearly 300 years later are 
rare enough. This one is 
to them as a _ pre-1500 
printed book would be to 
an 18th-century edition of, 
say, La Fontaine’s‘'Fables” 

an early landmark in the progress of a precise 
and beautiful craft. As to the decoration, it 
goes yet further back; it is supposed to be 


derived from the work of a Sung Dynasty 
artist, Huang Ch’iian, who was famous for 
his paintings of flowers, birds and _ insects. 


Such cups as these were frequently referred to in 
Chinese literature as something out of the ordinary ; 
they are of no less consequence to Europe, for 
the technique of painting in coloured enamels, 
discovered in China at so early a date, was 
the despair of every European potter until 





FIG. 2 


AT SOTHEBY'S ON OCTOBER 18. (19 ins. wide.) 


the Meissen factory succeeded in producing real 
hard paste porcelain early in the 18th century 


But though the West owes so much to the 
Fast, there are at least two things which China 
adapted from us. Needless to say, | am speaking 
of the distant past, not the modern engineering 
and chemical techniques of to-day. One of them 
was the pink of the 18th-century palette, which 
gave its name to the famille rose; the other was 
the art of enamelling on copper. The most common 
theory, not, it seems, supported by any specially 
convincing evidence, is that enamelling on copper, 
and particularly that form of it we call cloisonné, 
was developed in China during the 15th century, 
thanks to the emigration of artisans from Byzan- 
tium fleeing from the Turks. The other kind 
or rather, one of the other kinds—that by which 
the cloisons, or little fences between the colours, 


AN EARLY MING CLOISONNE INCENSE-BURNER AND COVER, WITH FOUR 
GILT BRONZE DRAGON PLAQUES IN RELIEF ONE OF THE PIECES TO BE SOLD 
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A MING WINECUP AND CLOISONNE. 


were, no longer necessary—did not reach the Far 
East until the 18th century, although the method 
had been developed at Limoges about the time the 
potters of the Emperor Ch’eng Hua were painting 
this chicken cup. The cloisons were essential 
because, in their absence, the colours smudged 
into one another in the firing. No one as yet is 
by any means happy about the dating of 
cloisonné. 


The Chinese are exceedingly vague when they 
condescend to write about it, and its practitioners 
were evidently regarded as one of the lower forms 
of animal life; but they agree that the finest 





FIG. 1. (Left.) A CHINESE WINECUP PAINTED IN UNDERGLAZE BLUE AND TOU TS’AI (CONTRASTING COLOUR) ENAMELS—-MARK 
AND REIGN OF CHENG HUA (1465-87); RECENTLY BOUGHT BY THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
CUP SEEN FROM BELOW, SHOWING THE MARK AND THE DELICATE DECORATION. 


examples date from the Ming Dynasty. As that 
dynasty lasted from 1368 until 1644, that leaves 
no little margin for error even when one has 
decided that any given piece is not late 17th or 
18th century. None the less, there is now what 
can be described as a very cautious consensus of 
opinion among the cognoscenti concerning these 
high matters, based partly upon colours, partly 
upon style and comparisons with vessels made in 
other materials. In general, the theory is that 
the earlier the example, the softer the reds and 
blues and turquoise—but how far this will be 
supported as the 
years pass, remains 
to be seen. 


A very careful 
selection of early 
cloisonné pieces was 
shown in the 
Oriental Ceramic 
Society's Exhibi- 
tion, *‘ The Arts of 
the Ming Dynasty,”’ 
three years ago, and 
both Ming period 
and later examples 
are to be found in 
the sale-rooms from 
time to time—the 
most recent collec- 
tion that of the late 
T. B. Kitson, which 
will be sold in 
London next Tues- 
day. The cloisonné 
section, about fifty 
vessels or groups of vessels, includes this early 
Ming Dynasty incense-burner which was seen in 
public as long ago as the Chinese Exhibition at 
Burlington House of 1935—a thing which can be 
described not unreasonably as having a certain 
masculine grandeur about it, in descent from 
heaven knows what splendid bronze of perhaps a 
millennium-and-a-half earlier (Fig. 2). There is 


a more elaborate 18th-century incense-burner 
supported on the backs of three cranes with 
enamelled feathers and with two lively scaly 


dragons as handles—all very imposing, but to my 
mind, far too busy and grandiose. Then, harking 
back to a much earlier tradition, is a pair of water- 
buffaloes, also of the 18th century—well-modelled 
beasts which bring to mind certain carved jade 
animals of the 15th or 16th centuries (possibly, 
indeed, earlier) which are very well known: the 
best of them, the one in the Oscar Kaphael 


bequest to the Fitzwilliam Museum. Here (Fig. 3) 
is one of these cloisonné creatures, 10 ins. long, 
with heads, bodies and legs in white cloisonné, as 
also their tail-ends. The horns, hooves and 
muzzles are gilt, mouths and ears picked out in 
red, eyes black. 


Two other 18th-century cloisonné pieces are 
honoured by poems of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, 
who was much given to writing laudatory verses 
in praise of minor works of art which met with 
his approval. In one respect he had the advantage 
over most other minor poets of his or any other 
generation: he had no difficulty in finding a 
publisher! I have no means 
of judging the quality of 
his work in the original; 
the translations provided 
seem to me graceful enough. 
On one tall panel of a 
wooded, mountainous land- 
scape the sky is decorated 
by a long poem by him, 
too long to quote in full, 
but to me sympathetically 
evocative: 


The Imperial park does 
not exist in name only; 

It is a wonderful place in 
the capital. 

The plants therein can be 
compared to the orchids 
of the Hsieh family; 

They are as beautiful as the 
girls of the Chou clan. 


The second poem is on 
a vase decorated with tree 
peoniesand yellow blossom ; 


(Right.) THE SAME WINE- 
(34 ins. diam.) 


here is the last verse: 


By the Emperor 
The flowers are pure, fragrant and delicate; 
They are like girls simply dressed without powder 
and rouge. 
Like white candles burnt behind thick blinds in a 
warm studio; 
They are beautiful but short-lived. 


Easy to burlesque this sort of thing; am I old- 
fashioned, though, in asserting that this 18th- 
century absolute monarch had more of the stuff 





FIG. 3. ONE OF A PAIR OF CLOISONNE BUFFALOES: THE TIP OF THE TAIL, THE HORNS, 
HOOVES AND MUZZLE IN GILT METAL. THE PIECE IS OF THE CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD, 
AND IS ALSO IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE. 


(3) ins. high.) 


of poetry in him than some of our less august 
contemporaries ? 


One piece out of the series of enamels was not in 
the cloisonné but the champlevé technique—that is, 
the colours are placed before firing in little hollows 
gouged out of the copper foundation, and not 
confined within little walls of gold or silver. The odd 
thing is that much the same method had already 
been adopted by the potters, more than 500 years 
before, for preventing colours from smudging ; 
for some of the simple coloured pottery wares of 
the T'ang Dynasty were made in just this manner 
shallow depressions in the clay. This being so, 
one is tempted to speculate as to whether, after all, 
the Chinese owed so much to the West Having 
devised a champlevé method in pottery for them- 
selves, they might well have adapted the idea for 
enamelling on copper without borrowing from others 
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THE ARTISTIC HERITAGE OF A NEWLY-INDEPENDENT NATION: NIGERIAN ART. 


N the occasion 

of Nigerian in- 
dependence the Arts 
Council has placed 
on view in its gal- 
leries at 4, St. 
James’s Square, 
S.W.1, an exhibi- 
tion of Nigerian 
Tribal Art, consist- 
ing of over 300 ex- 
hibits drawn from 
as many tribal cul- 
tures as possible. 
The exhibition re- 
mains open until 
November 5. As 
Mr. William Fagg 
points out in the 
intreduction to the 
catalogue, sculpture 
is the West African 
art par excellence. 
Innumerable tribes 
and groups have de- 
veloped their own 
personal artistic 
traditions, and one 
of the purposes of 
A HEAD-DRESS MASK WITH THREE FACES, COVERED this present exhibi- A HEAD-DRESS MASK FROM THE IBO TRIBES OF A WOODEN RAM’S HEAD MADE BY THE BINI TRIBE 


WITH SKIN (HUMAN?)—EKOI TRIBE, SOUTH-EASTERN tion is to show that EASTERN NIGERIA, SHOWING THE HORNS, WHICH WHOSE CAPITAL IS BENIN CITY—A NAME KNOWN THE 
NIGERIA, AND BORDERING ON THE CAMEROONS [Continued below. ARE A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THEIR WORK. WORLD OVER FOR ITS ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS. 











BELONGING TO THE LOWER NIGER BRONZE INDUSTRY: THREE BELLS IN THE FORM OF HORNED HEADS, WHICH 
WERE DUG UP SOUTH-WEST OF THE CITY OF BENIN. 


(Left. THE HUNTER RETURNED FROM THE 
CHASE: A MAGNIFICENT BRONZE FROM 
THE LOWER WIGER VALLEY -—WNOT BENIN, 
BUT SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND THERE 





, Continued.| while 
Benin bronzes, for 
instance, are 
known the world 
over, there are a 
great number of 
other achieve- 
ments in sculpture 
which have come 
out of Nigeria and 
which do not hap- 
pen to be known. 
One drawback 
which the organi- 
sers encountered 
was that all the 
Nigerian museums 
were themselves 
trying to put on 
fine displays of 
art for their own 
independence cele- 
brations. The bulk 
of these exhibits, 
in fact, are on loan 
from the British 
Museum, while 
others have come 
ieee — —EE from Vienna, New 
FIGURES CARVED ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN, AND KEPT AS RITUAL SUBSTITUTES: WORK BY THE York and else- A MASK MADE BY THE IBIBIO TRIBES, SOUTHERN NIGERIA, WHOS 
YORUBA TRIBES, WHO ARE AMONG THE MORE POPULOUS IN NIGERIA where. ART STYLES ARE COMPARABLE TO THOSE OF THE YORUBA 
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WAITING HOPEFULLY TO BE CLAIMED BY THEIR OWNERS: A GROUP OF STRA 


Although behind bars, these stray dogs, thanks to the care and attention of 
the Battersea Dogs’ Home, are able to enjoy security and a proper canine diet 
until they are claimed by their master or mistress—-or perhaps eventually by an 


The Battersea Dogs’ Home has been looking after lost 


dogs since 1860 and we are publishing this picture, as well as five other photo- 
graphs on page 654, on the occasion of the Home's Centenary. Originally 
situated in Holloway, North London, the Home was forced in 1869 to seek 
new premises: after nine years of existence the number of dogs admitted monthly 


was 
resid 
grou! 
1871 
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STRAY DOGS WELL-CARED FOR AT THE BATTERSEA DOGS’ HOME, LONDON. 


Battersea premises, including the acquisition of vans for the collection of stray 
dogs from London police stations. The Home not only restores dogs to their 
owners, but provides good shelter and food for those unhappy animals unwanted 
by their owners and left to fend for themselves on the streets of London 


was as much as 850, and complaints from neighbours made a move to a non- 
residential area imperative. On May 7, 1870 the first deposit was paid on the 
ground on which the new home was to be built, and the Home was ready in 
1871. During the 1920s many improvements and additions were made to the 
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CELEBRATING 100 YEARS’ HELP TO 
ANIMALS: BATTERSEA DOGS’ HOME. 
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PROVIDING SHELTER 
AND FOOD FOR LON- 
DON’S LOST DOGS FOR 
A HUNDRED YEARS 
THE BATTERSEA 
DOGS' HOME, 
FOUNDED IN 1860 AND 
MOVED TO THIS SITE 
TEN YEARS LATER 


(Right.) 

REUNITED! THE 
HAPPY MOMENT 
WHEN THE OWNER 
OF A LOST DOG, 
WATCHED BY A 
KEEPER, FINDS HIS 

STRAY PET 


NOW SURE OF REFUGE AND A GOOD MEAL: A STRAY PUPPY, FOUND IN A 
LONDON STREET, BEING GIVEN A COLLAR BY A BATTERSEA KEEPER. 





HOPING TO FIND THE NAME OF HIS LOST DOG: A DOG-OWNER EXAMINING ALL LOST, BUT NOW WITH A HOME: NEW ARRIVALS AT THE DOGS’ HOME BEING CARRIED BY A KEEPER 
THE LIST OF LOST DOGS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FINDER WHO HAD COLLECTED THEM FROM POLICE STATIONS 

On October 3 the Duke of Beaufort unveiled a plaque at the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, and well over 2,000,000 dogs have passed through the Home 
Battersea, London, commemorating its centenary. The plaque was pre- since its foundation. After dogs have been kept for the statutory period 
sented by the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Association of seven days, they are then sold. Following the great example set by the 
The Duke, who is the President of the Home, was deputising for the Duchess Battersea Dogs’ Home, many other countries, such as Poland and Australia 
of Beaufort. The Home had its origin in temporary premises at Holloway, have set up similar organisations. Since the visit in 1879 of the Prince of 
North London, and was opened on October 2, 1860, with Mrs. Mary Tealby Wales and the Queen of the Belgians, the Battersea Dogs’ Home has 
as the guiding force. Ten years later new premises were acquired in enjoyed generous Royal patronage 
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MR. MACMILLAN’S SUCCESS AT NEW YORK WITH THE UNITED NATIONS. 


ACCUSING THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC OF TRYING TO 
DOMINATE THE ARAB WORLD: KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 
ON OCTOBER 3. 


MR. MACMILLAN AND PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WHO ARE SEEN HERE IN CONVERSATION AT 


THE WHITE HOUSE,WASHINGTON, ON OCTOBER 2 


MR. MENZIES, THE AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER, WITH MR. MACMILLAN AT THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON ON OCTOBER | FROM NEW YORK 


When Mr. Macmillan left New York on October 5 to fly to London, largely due 
to his efforts, the situation in the United Nations which had previously seemed 
threatening had more of the international mood prevailing before the failure 
of the Summit Conference. It was reported in New York that Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Khrushchev had agreed to the reopening of disarmament talks. 
Mr. Khrushchev continued his attacks on Mr. Hammarskjold, the United 
Nations Secretary-General, and he himself received a sharp attack in a speech 


THE SUBJECT OF BITTER PERSONAL ATTACKS CALLING FOR 
HIS RESIGNATION BY MR. KHRUSHCHEV: MR. DAG HAMMAR- 
SKJOLD, THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 


PAUSING 


MR. JANOS KADAR, OF HUNGARY, DURING WHOSE SPEECH 
ON OCTOBER 3 MANY DELEGATIONS LEFT THE ASSEMBLY 
HALL IN PROTEST. 


| ey 
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IF ONLY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS WERE ALWAYS LIKE THIS :-.A VERY JOLLY CONVER- 
SATION BETWEEN MR. MACMILLAN AND MR. KHRUSHCHEV ON OCTOBER 4. 


FOR A CIGARETTE DURING HIS TALKS WITH PRESIDENT SUKARNO OF INDONESIA 
MR. MACMILLAN IN NEW YORK ON OCTOBER 4 


by Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister. Mr. Menzies also criticised 
the plan for a meeting between President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev 
put forward by the five neutralist nations, saying that the United Kingdom 
and France had the right to be represented. This brought a strong reply from 
Mr. Nehru in defence of the five nations’ resolution, which, however, was 
defeated in a debate on October 6. During his time in the United States 
Mr. Macmillan saw many of the world’s leading statesmen. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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in one of those 
favoured Celtic 
corners of Britain, 
south-west Corn- 
wall, Wales or Scot- 
land where, despite 
our latitude, frost 
is not to be feared, 
I think I should try 
to make, in its own enclave facing south, a South 
African garden. I daresay that the idea is not 
new, but it was put into my mind not by seeing 
such a garden, but by reading ‘‘ Cape Floral 
Kingdom,”’ by Mr. Conrad Lighton.* The book 
is an account, illustrated with colour plates, of 
that part of South Africa where the quality and 
diversity of wild flower species which have con- 
tributed to our gardens and greenhouses is, if not 
quite unmatched, matched only by those of some 
north Indian/south Tibetan valleys. Mr. Lighton 
has devoted half his space to the history of the 
men and women who discovered, described and 
introduced to cultivation the best of these 2600 
species, to be found in a strip of coastal country 
“from Table Mountain eastwards almost to Port 
Elizabeth and northwards almost to Port Nolloth ” 
which, containing go per cent. of the species of 
flowering plants in only to per cent. of the country 
south of the Orange River, was christened Cape 
Floral Kingdom by Marloth, the father of South 
African botany, early in this century. The other 
half of the book is devoted to a description of 
some of the plants themselves, where they are to 
be found, and how they have fared—badly as a 
rule—at the hands of botanising, florist, and 
touristic man, 


| hg ever I garden 
} 














One wet, warm corner of my South African 
garden would be given up to the arum lily, 
Zantedeschia aethiopica. 1 have once or twice 
succeeded in keeping it going out of doors here 
for a year or two, but it always gets cut by frost 
in the end. Years ago I saw a magnificent group 
of this plant growing, to my surprise, out of a 
pond in Devonshire. Inspection revealed that it 
was, in fact, planted under water. Subsequently 
| learnt that this is the way to grow arums in 
England; the rootstock is protected from frost by 
planting below the ice-line of a pond, a discovery 
made by Mr. T. C. Clare, of Ascot. But there is 
some mystery about the tenderness or hardiness 
of arums, because although I have seen for myself 
that they are not resistant to frost, at least in 
Kent, in their native land they may be found at 
altitudes at least up to 4000 ft. in the Amatola 
mountains, where they survive both snow and frost 
Whether or not arums in general are hardy, the 
** Crowborough "’ strain is said to be hardier than 
any other, 


It was, of all places, in the great and in- 
exhaustibly entertaining street market of La 
Spezia, in Italy, that I brought my rhizomes of 
the yellow arum from a stall run by a girl who 
spoke excellent English because her sister lived in 
Camberwell. Zantedeschia pentlandu is, in my 
opinion, a far more beautiful plant than its more 
popular white congener, and | am not sure but 
that it is hardier. Certainly it grew better here 
than the white arum. Mr. Lighton has a pleasant 
success story about the introduction of this lovely 
plant to cultivation. A Mr. Charles Ayres, of 
Cape Town heard a tale of yellow arum which had 
been found growing in the northern Transvaal 
That was in 1885. He went to Pretoria to see for 
himself, admired the flowers in some citizens’ 
gardens, in-spanned his ox waggon, trekked north, 
found the arums, dug up a thousand rhizomes, 





‘CAPE FLORAL KINGDOM.’* 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


sold them in Europe for {20 a-piece, and retired 
on the proceeds 


I was walking one day with my wife in one of 
the smugly prosperous streets of Ziirich when, in 
a florist’s window across the street I saw a great 
bunch of crimson arum lilies. We shot across the 
street, breaking the laws about jay-walking with- 
out a thought, only to conclude that the flowers 
had been dyed, though it was extraordinarily well 
done. I had been of that opinion ever since. Am 
I exposing a really culpable ignorance by con- 
fessing that, until I read Mr. Lighton, I did not 
know that arums came in colours other than white 
and yellow? At all events, his statement—" At 
Wellington there is a remarkably beautiful garden, 





A PLANT WITH A SUCCESS-STORY BEHIND IT: THE YELLOW 
ARUM, ZANTEDESCHIA PENTLANDII 
Photograph by J. E. Downward 


Khebokskloof, where Mrs. P. Empedocles ""—can 
she be descended from the philosopher wrongly ac- 
cused of throwing himself into the crater of Etna ? 

‘* grows arum lilies in shades of green, yellow, pink, 
black and cherry red,’’ sent me to the R.H.S 
Dictionary of Gardening to discover that Zante- 
deschia rehmannii has a bright rose spathe and that 
there are several garden forms varying from light 
pink to violet-red. I can only say that I have 
never seen them. But they would certainly be 
planted in my South African garden, as would 
Z. oculata, greenish-yellow, and the greenish-white, 
crimson-blotched Z. albomaculata, not to mention 
any of Mrs. Empedocles’ forms which I could beg, 
buy or steal 


The species gladioli—about thirty come from 
South Africa—freesias, Kaffir lilies, Schizostylis 
coccinea, would all have places in the garden. My 
own Kaffir lilies are, incidentally, doing well here 
and have been in flower for a month. Spectacular 
though they be, | should have no room for proteas, 
and the lovely orchid, disa, is so difficult of cultiva- 
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$ on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
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A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


tion that even if I 
could get the plants 
I should not dare 
grow them out of 
doors, hardy though 
they may be. On 
the other hand, the 
several species of 
agapanthus would 
certainly have a 
place. It has been interesting, in the last few 
years, to watch these lovely plants, hitherto 
considered tender, coming out into the open. 
They long since naturalised themselves on a 
certain cliff-face in Cornwall, but that would not 
carry conviction of their hardiness to gardeners 
in other parts of England had not the Hon 
Lewis Palmer, F.L.S., V.M.H., given it as his 
opinion that agapanthuses are hardy in these 
islands and pointed out that in his garden near 
Winchester they had been planted out for more 
than ten years and had suffered thirty degrees 
of frost without taking any harm. 














It goes without saying that mesembryanthem- 
ums would be planted in the South African corner: 
from this year’s experience of the charming annual 
kind, I should use them in full sun between the 
paving slabs of the paths. I do not know whether 
chincherichees could be grown in the open here. 
But I do now know that a genus by many con- 
sidered tender, I mean gerbera, can be established 
permanently in an English garden, even in the 
cold south-east, if it be given a little special care 
in the winter. And of all the South African 
daisies this is the one best worth growing, for its 
colours are of a delicacy and subtlety offered by 
no others: its pinks and apricots, oranges and 
scarlets have the look of being done in chalks 
which gives the flowers an extraordinary distinc- 
tion. A friend of mine has a bed of gerberas— 
presumably G. jamesonii, the Barberton daisy— 
which he treats as follows. When they die down 
after the first slight frosts he covers the bed, a 
small one at the foot of a brick wall, with an 
armature of pea boughs over which he puts a 
rough thatch of straw secured in place by some 
old strawberry netting pegged down at the edges 
Thus the bed is covered until May, when it is safe 
to remove the thatch and the plants can begin to 
grow again. As gerberas are deep-rooted, this is 
the only way with them, short of growing them 
under glass, for it is not possible to lift them for 
over-wintering indoors. 


Another South African of the Iridaceae, like 
Kaffir lily, is the Ixia genus, and, also like Kaffir 
lily, it is marginally hardy, that is it can be 
grown at the foot of a south wall or in some 
similarly protected warm spot. Mr. Lighton quotes 
the late Mr. Osgood Mackenzie, of Inverewe, in 
support of the hardiness of ixias: “‘ Ixias are as 
hardy a perennial here as the daffodils... ."" The 
rootstock is a corm, and they should be planted 
where they can remain to increase and form groups 
without disturbance. The outstanding species is 
I. viridiflora, which, as its name implies, has green 
flowers; the flowers have black centres. Green- 
flowered plants are not common, but for those 
who do not like them, ixias also come in white, 
rose, lilac, orange and blue. 


I have not touched the fringe of this enormous 
subject. But, just in case I get that really warm 
garden one day, I shall keep Mr. Lighton's book 
by me as a guide to planting my South African 
corner. 

* Juta and Co. Cape Town. 27s. 6d. Distributed in 
Britain by Bailey Bros. and Swinfen. 
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TO PAY A STATE 
VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY: THE 

KING AND QUEEN 

OF NEPAL. 


Nae King and Queen of Nepal 

left Katmandu on October 6 for 
Bombay on their journey to England 
for a three-week state and official 
visit. They were to reach Paris on 
October 9 and they have been pre- 
ceded by the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
N. P. Thapa. The King and Queen 
will be met at Gatwick Airport on 
October 17 by the Duke of Kent and 
by the Crown Prince of Nepal, who is 
at school at Eton. They will be 
met at Victoria by the Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family. 
Among the many arrangements for 
their visit are a State Banquet at 
Buckingham Palace, a review of the 
Brigade of Gurkhas by the Queen 
in the garden of the Palace on 
October 19, and a performance of 
‘‘La Sonnambula’’ at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. The 
present King of Nepal, who is forty, 
succeeded his father, King Trib- 
huwan, in 1956, and was crowned at 
a magnificent ceremony in Kat- 
mandu. Since 1951 Nepal has been 
a constitutional monarchy; before 
that the Government had been in the 
hands of the Rana family, a member 
of which had always held the post 
of Prime Minister since 1846. Set in 
the Himalayas and bordered by 
Tibet and India, Nepal is in a very 
important strategic position. It 
covers an area of about 54,362 sq. 
miles and its population is in the 
region of 8,500,000. The King of 
Nepal, who is the only reigning 
Hindu monarch, has already made 
two state visits abroad this year; 
to the United States and to Japan. 
The last Oriental monarch to visit 
this country was the King of Siam. 


(Right.) WEARING THE STATE CROWN WITH 
ITS COCKADE OF BIRD OF PARADISE PLUMES 
THE KING OF NEPAL, WHOSE CORONATION 
TOOK PLACE IN 1956 AND WHOSE STATE 
VISIT BEGINS HERE ON OCTOBER 17 
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QUEEN RATNA RAJYA LAXMI DEVI OF NEPAL, WHO IS ACCOMPANYING HER HUSBAND WITH KING MAHENDRA BIR BIKRAM OF NEPA'. WHOSE SON, THE CROWN PRINCE OF NEPAL, IS AT 
THEIR DAUGHTER, PRINCESS SHANTI PRESENT AT SCHOOL IN THIS COUNTRY 
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FROM JACOPO BELLINI TO f Tx * =~ ' FINE EUROPEAN DRAWINGS 


COURBET AND RENOIR. 
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FROM MANY CENTURIES. 
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“FEMME SE COIFFANT,” BY PIERRE AUGUSTE “STUDY FOR ST. MARK (FLORENCE, PITTI PALACE),” BY FRA “STUDY FOR THE COSTUME OF A CIVIL OFFICIAL,” BY 
RENOIR (1841-1919): A SENSITIVE AND EARLY DRAWING, BARTOLOMMEO (1472-1517): AMONG THE EARLIEST OF THE JACQUES LOUIS DAVID (1748-1825): COMMISSIONED IN 1793 
EXECUTED IN 1875. (Pen and ink; 17 by 10) ins.) WORKS ON VIEW. (Pen and wash; 6} by 4} ins.) (Pen and wash; 13 by 9} ins.) 
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“ DANCING GIRLS,” BY CONSTANTIN GUYS (1805-1892): A SKETCHY AND LIVELY DRAWING BY 
A MASTER OF LIGHT SATIRE. (Pen and wash; 11 by 164 ins.) 


het the hae 

up their last 
two great summer 
exhibitions of Old 
Master paintings 
from many cen- 
turies — both illus- 
trated in these 
pages at the time 

Wildenstein and 
and Co., Ltd., have 
now placed on 
view at their 
galleries at 147 
New Bond Street, 
W.1, aremarkable 
collection of draw- 
ings from the 15th 
to the 19th cen- 
turies, which re- 
mains open until 
October 29. It is 
one of the out- 
standing advan- 
tages of carrying 
a huge stock that 
one is in a position 
to select from it 
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“ PUBLIC FOUNTAIN IN ITALY,” BY HUBERT ROBERT (1733-1808): ONE OF THREE SIMILAR 
DRAWINGS KNOWN TO EXIST. (Pen and water-colour; 13 by 19} ins.) * 
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drawings of in- 
finite variety. ' ee Dap 
Certainly this is “HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” BYCHARLES NICOLAS “PORTRAIT OF ZELIE,” BY GUSTAV oe 
shen dyer ; ; E COURBET “PROFILE PORTRAIT 0 " 
one of the chief COCHIN (1715-1790): AMONG THE MOST DELIGHTFUL (1819-1877): ANOTHER FINE PORTRAIT STUDY eunaan (se00.2e00 = Bergan MAN,” BY JACOPO 
OF THE DRAWINGS. (Sanguine; 74 by 6 ins.) (Crayon and wash; 12) by 7} ins.) SENIBSTION. @ mr ie = 
(Pen; y ins.) 


joys of the present 
exhibition. Grouped in small clusters round the walls are things as different 
from each other as a portrait of a man by Philippe de Champaigne, a Mont 
St. Victoire study by Cézanne, and a couple of small, delicate scenes by Huet. 
No one artist stands out, unless it be Jacques Louis David, and on the whole 
emphasis has been placed on such relatively unknown names as Lavreince 


and Dumonstier. The Bellini and the Fra Bartolommeo, of course, stand 
out as individual drawings; so does a marvellous Velasquez. It is interesting 
that, Van Gogh excepted, there is only one Dutch artist represented Van 
Goyen. In such foreign surroundings his one drawing of ruins by the water-side 
is even more of a gem for not being among legions of fellow-countrymen. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY IN DIVISION : 
SPEAKERS IN THE DEFENCE DEBATE. 


‘ WE THINK NUCLEAR WARFARE IS A SORDID, SUICIDAL 

AND IMMORAL BUSINESS": MR. TED HILL, OF THE 

BOILERMAKERS’ UNION, MAKING A STRONGLY WORDED 
SPEECH 





“IT IS NOT TRUE ONE CAN ONLY 


“ BRITAIN HAS TO BE DEFENDED IN THE CONDITIONS 

THAT EXIST TO-DAY AND NOT IN THE CONDITIONS WE 

WISHED EXISTED": MR. GEORGE BROWN, M.P, THE 
“SHADOW " DEFENCE MINISTER 


ie 


: 


HAVE EFFECTIVE INFLUENCE IF ONE HAS 


H-BOMBS"": MR. MICHAEL FOOT, THE CANDIDATE FOR EBBW VALE, WHO 
RECEIVED AN OVATION FROM THE DELEGATES 


‘I AM NOT PREPARED TO SEE MY LOVED ONES GO UP 


IN RADIOACTIVE DUST”: MR. IAN MIKARDO OPPOSING 
THE OFFICIAL POLICY HE WAS RE-ELECTED TO THE 


EXECUTIVE 


“WHO WOULD FOLLOW OUR EXAMPLE? RUSSIA? ASK 

MR. KHRUSHCHEV”: MR. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, THE 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER, SPEAKING IN SUPPORT 
OF MR. GAITSKELL. 


1 AM NOT TALKING FOR THE WESTERN ALLIANCE ‘I HAVE READ THAT THE ISSUE IS NOT REALLY DEFENCE AT ALL BUT THE LEADER.- MR. ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, MP, WHO RE 
AM TALKING FOR BRITAIN ": MR. FRANK COUSINS SHIP OF THIS PARTY MR. GAITSKELL SPEAKING IN THE DEBATE SIGNED FROM THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 


Rarely can a party conference have aroused so much international interest 
and anxiety as the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough The great issue 
which was debated on October 5 was that of defence, when Mr. Gaitskell’s 
and the official party's policy of support for Nato and for multilateral disarma- 
ment was defeated by the unilateralists largely due to the votes of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union and the Transport Workers’ Union, which were 
mandated before the debate was held. Although Mr. Gaitskell’s supporters 
had been expecting defeat, the result was not as bad as they had feared. The 
debate itself produced some notable oratory, especially from Mr. Gaitskell 


himself, who dwelt at considerable length on the Western Alliance, a factor 
which the unilateralists tended to evade. On this page we show the main 
speakers in the debate, and also Mr. Wedgwood Benn, who resigned from the 
National Executive when his attempt to make peace between Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Cousins was rejected. His seat on the Executive was lost to Mr 
Mikardo. On October 6 Mr. Gaitskell won an impressive victory for his 
policy on nationalisation over Mr. Cousins. His defeat on defence policy has 
led many people to wonder whether he will resign, but that depends on the 
Parliamentary Party when it deals with the question in November 
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Cy: > are essentially night-hunters, and this 
simple fact of their being most active during 
the hours of darkness is the reason why we have 
difficulty in understanding their ways. We know 
quite a fair amount about them, the usual kind of 
routine information that is known about any 
common bird, but such as we know of the more 
intimate details of their behaviour has had to 
be laboriously pieced together from chance 
observations of owls in the wild, or from owls 
kept in captivity. One example strikes me with 
particular force. The usual descriptions of the 
calls they make, even those in the standard 
reference books that give the accumulated 
information in the most detail, hardly do justice 
to the full range of their voices. It has been said 
that the wide variety of their 
calls, some of which are de- 
cidedly eerie, was responsible 
for their having been regarded in 
past ages as birds of ill-omen. 
We may be sure, also, that a 
general ignorance of the ways 
of owls contributed to this, 
for where there is ignorance, 
superstition comes in by a wide 

open door. 

The commonest owl in my 
part of England is the tawny 
or brown owl, and it soon 
becomes apparent, from no 
more than casual attention paid 
to it, that its vocabulary is 
extensive. The commonest call, 
and the one most characteristic 
of it, is the hard, sharp kewick, 
but it has many more calls than 
this, some of them strident and 
penetrating, others tremulous 
and seemingly pathetic. And 
there are times when two tawny 
owls exchange call and answer 
in what appears almost a con- 
versation, loud, noisy and 
persistent, and made up of many 
different individual sounds. 

Che noisiest outburst I have 
ever heard came last night, 
towards midnight, and although 
{ am very used to the calls of 
this particular owl, this outburst 
drew me hurriedly from the 
house to see what was happen- 
ing rhe owls were almost on 
my doorstep, and as I opened 
the door a white shape flew 
across the highway beyond the 
gate, at about tro ft. high, 
and flew up in to a tall spruce. 
At first I took it to be a barn owl, 
of which there is a pair about 
half a mile from here, one 
of which, sometimes hunts in 
broad daylight over the marsh 
across the road from the house. 

here was something unusual 
not only in the chorus of sounds 
but, as I discovered subse- 
quently, in the skirmishing in 
the trees 1 quickly took up 
my station across the road, 
facing the spruce, with a large 
spreading oak behind me and 
beyond — it several smaller 
trees. From the spruce came a 
succession of cries like a soul in torment; or, less 
poetically, cnes that ranged from those reminiscent 
of the caterwauling of a domestic tom-cat to others 
very like a child crying. And always there was a 
touch of pathos, of a being in great distress. 

tchind me, from the oak and the other trees, came 

harder and harsher notes, less continuous but often 
repeated, and containing a menace. Certainly 
these notes neither asked nor promised pity 
Moreover, it seemed as if these trees were alive 
with owls because the calls were coming from so 
many different points, and there were so many 
swift glimpses of movement in the trees rhe 
confusion of sounds was made worse by cattle in 
the field below the trees snorting, so that it was not 
always easy to tell whether one were listening to 
cattle or birds 

In fact, there were only two owls there, but 
they were moving about among the foliage in an 
witated manner, giving the impression of greater 








OWLS’ SKIRMISHES. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


numbers, and they were adults, to judge by the 
voice and from the one that did on a single 
occasion fly across the road to the spruce and back 
again That was, indeed, the only time I saw 
either of the birds distinctly, silhouetted against 
a moonlit sky, although throughout this period of 
watching I played the beam of an electric torch, 
like a small searchlight, on to the trees every time 
an owl called, in the hope of seeing more certainly 
what was going on. The birds were evidently too 
occupied with their own affairs to be bothered by 
the added light. 





HARBOURING UNFATHOMABLE THOUGHTS OF DARKNESS: A TAWNY OWLET SOON AFTER LEAVING THE NEST 

DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THEIR TERRITORIAL AND OTHER HABITS 
Although owls, especially tawny owls, are relatively common birds of the English countryside, little is known 
of the more intimate details of their behaviour, since they are essentially nocturnal 
survival faces young tawny owls. Because the parent birds jealously maintain their territories and boundaries, 
it seems likely that the owlets have extreme difficulty in finding new ground, and even of preventing starvation. 


Chis continued for perhaps half an hour. In 
front of me the one owl was calling in tones that 
seemed to me piteous, while behind me was the 
agitated clack of two adult tawny owls. I can only 
assume that, for the first time in my experience, 
| was witnessing a pair of owls driving a young one 
from their territory, and the road was a boundary 
of that territory. In that case, the one I had taken 
for a barn owl would be a juvenile tawny in its 
much lighter plumage But whether the two 
adults were driving one of their own brood away, 
or attacking a juvenile that had recently left its 
parents and strayed into their territory, there was 
no means of knowing. 

One of the drawbacks to studying the ways of 
owls, as already indicated, is that they are most 
active at night, and at all times, as on this occasion, 
it is disappointing to find how little original 
information can be gleaned from long spells of 
Watching Were it not that we already know 





( Photograph by Jane Burton.) 4 eggs, rarely as 
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something of the way young owls are driven away 
by the parents, I should have been quite unable 
even to hazard a guess as to the meaning of these 
events. It is such experiences as these that fill me 
with admiration for the elderly Sussex mole- 
trapper who had come to the conclusion that there 
was a very high mortality among young owls, 
and had hit upon the reason for it. He claimed 
that the parents drove the fledgelings away, that 
the owlets were not very skilled at feeding them- 
selves during the first few weeks after leaving the 
parents, and that they were doomed to perish 
unless they could find a territory the owner of 
which had recently died. Otherwise they would be 
harried from one territory to another by the owls 
already in occupation and would eventually die of 
starvation. 

It is not at all uncommon, 
in the summer, to find 
young tawny owls on the 
ground, starving or otherwise 
in a bad plight, often mori- 
bund or dead. All the same, 
I accepted the mole-catcher’s 
words with caution, and put 
the notes recording them aside. 
Nevertheless, soon after he had 
told me this, the results of an 
extensive research were pub- 
lished which showed that his 
conclusions were substantially 
correct, and he had had only 
his two ears and his native 
wit, together with keen ob- 
servation during the daylight 
hours, to piece the story 
together. 

There was one circumstance 
that puzzled me. Tawny owls 
start nesting in March or early 
April, the eggs hatch a month 
later and the fledgelings are 
fed by the parents for up to 
five weeks. It is during 
June and July, therefore, that 
the young owls are most com- 
monly seen, either calling 
desperately and with no avail 
for the parents that have 
deserted them or forcibly 
ejected them, or on the ground 
in a sorry condition. Tawny 
owls have only one brood a 
year, so this was late for a 
juvenile tawny to be found 
in the situation of being 
actively harried. 

With barn owls it is some- 
what different. They nest a 
month later than the tawny 
owls, and they often have a 
second brood, so that it is 
not abnormal for the young 
to be with the parents as late 
as September or, in rare 
cases, up to December. This 
double-brooding is odd when 
we remember how rare barn 
owls are, as compared with 
the tawny, which lays 2 to 
many as 
7, while a barn owl may 

P many 
as 11, and may have two 
broods in a year. The high 
mortality among tawny owl young is under- 
standable on the assumption that they are 
harassed by adult birds, because tawny owls are so 
numerous that over most of the country their 
territories must be adjacent. By contrast, barn 
owls are so few and so widely-scattered that one 
would have thought there was room for a new 
generation to settle. Yet in spite of the greater 
numbers reared by each pair per year, barn owls 
are much less common than tawny owls: and 
it can hardly be because there is a shortage of 
roosts, for in spite of their name they will roost 
in cliffs, quarries and hollow trees, as well as 
in buildings. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of the 
whole of this extraordinary behaviour is the 
contrast between the devotion of the parent owls 
while their brood is young, and the relentless 
ferocity they show towards them once they have 
reached the age for leaving home. 
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PERSONALITIES OF 


AN INDEPENDENT M.P. AND JOU 
THE LATE MR. W. J. BROWN. 
Mr. W. J. Brown, who died on October 3 
at the age of sixty-five, was well known as 
a lively independent politician and as a 
journalist. .He first came to prominence 
at the age of fifteen by giving evidence 
before a Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service. In 1929 he was elected Labour 
Member for West Wolverhampton. 1942- 
1960 he was Independent M.P. for Rugby. 
(Left.) 
TO BE THE BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR IN 
MOSCOW 
SIR FRANK ROBERTS 
Sir Frank Robertshas (| 
been appointed to }"~ 
succeed Sir Patrick 
Reilly as the British 
Ambassador in Mos- 
cow. He was educated 
at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Since 1957 he has 
been U.K. Permanent 
Representative on the 
North Atlantic Coun- 
cil. Sir Frank Roberts 
was in Moscow before 
as British Minister, 


(Right.) 
APPOINTED THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
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THE WEEK: PEOPLE 


AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH ARTIST WHO HAS DIED AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY- 
THE LATE MR. HENRY LAMB, SEEN HERE AT WORK ON A PORTRAIT 
Mr. Henry Lamb, who is, perhaps, best known for his portrait of Lytton 
Strachey, was one of the most distinguished painters connected with the Blooms- 
bury group. Born in Australia, he was educated in Manchester where he studied 
medicine before taking up painting. His work can be seen in many galleries. Mr. 


SEVEN 





SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar, His Highness 
Seyyid Khalifa-bin-Harub-bin-Thuwaini- 
bin-Said, died on October 9 aged eighty- 
one. He reigned for forty-nine years. He 
was the seventh descendant of the famous 
Seyyid Said, Sultan of Muscat. He was a 
much-loved monarch and a lifelong friend 
of Great Britain. He attended three Coro- 
nations, including the Queen’s. 


(Right.) 

A LABOUR 

POLIT IAN 
THE LATE MR. W. E. 
WHEELDON 
William Edwin 
Wheeldon, who was 
Labour and Co-opera- 
tive Member of Parlia- 
ment for Small Heath, 
Birmingham, died on 
October 7 at the age 
of sixty-two. He was 
well known in local 
government, housing 
and education, and 
was for twenty-five 
years Secretary of the 
Birmingham and 
District Co-operative 

Party. 


CYPRUS IN 


TO REPRESENT 
THE 


} 


UNITED KINGDOM : MR 
ANTIS SOTERIADES 

Mr. Soteriades, the 
Greek Cypriot lawyer 
and a former Eoka 
group leader in the 
Kyrenia district, has 
been appointed the 
Republic's first diplo- 
matic representative 
to this country. The 
son of a former judge, 
Mr. Soteriades studied 
Law in London and 
was called to the Bar 
at Gray's Inn. He 
practised in Cyprus 

for five years. 


TO FINLAND: THE HON 
c. D. W. O'NEILL 
Mr. Con O'Neill, who 
was formerly Chargé 
d' Affaires in Peking 
and head of the 
Foreign Office News 
Department, has been 
appointed Ambas- 
sador in Finland in 
succession to Sir 
Douglas Laird Busk, 
who has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador 
to Venezuela. Mr. 
O'Neill is at present 
Assistant Under- 
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LEAVING TO TAKE UP HIS POST AS BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN PARIS: SIR PIERSON 
DIXON AT VICTORIA STATION ON OCTOBER 7 WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER 
Sir Pierson Dixon, who is fifty-five, was permanent British U.N. representative. 
He has succeeded Lord Jebb. Sir Pierson was Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
1948-50, and Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Office, 1950-54. 


Secretary, F.O. 


THE HON. FRANCES ULYATT, WHO HELPED AN UNDER- 


GROUND DRIVER TRAPPED DURING A RECENT ACCI 


Dr. Ulyatt, daughter of Lord Douglas of Barloch, stayed 


nearly four hours with the driver of an under ground 
who was tra when his train hit the buffers in at 
siding near Tooting Broadway Station on October 7. 

driver, Mr. R. J. Collins, had severe leg injuries 


DENT 
Princess Margrethe, 
and bicycle, 
Oct. 3 
Princess 


train 
unnel 
The 


Margrethe, who is 


seen here 


twenty 


Danish throne 


NOW AN UNDERGRADUATE AT GIRTON COLLEGE, 

BRIDGE: PRINCESS MARGRETHE OF DENMARK 
complete with gown 
arrived at Girton College, Cambridge, 
She will read international law and archzology 
heir to the 


b- anisaiaana ap ener F 
A 


CAM. 


on 


FOLLOWING IN HIS FATHER’S POOTSTEPS: CROWN PRINCE 
HARALD OF NORWAY, AT BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
The Crown Prince is seen here with Sir David Lindsay 
Keir, Master of Balliol. His father, King Olav V, was a 
student at the college from 1924 to 1926. Crown Prince 
Harald is to read economics, political science and 
philosophy 





THE HORSE OF THE 


YEAR 


PRESENTING THE AWARD FOR 

THE SMALL SHOW HUNTER OF 

THE YEAR TO MR. R. MARMONT 

ON PELICAMP: FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD HARDING 


‘| Horse of the Year 

Show which was held 
at Wembley from October 4 
to October 8, brought the 
1960 showing season to a 
close, with many exciting 
moments. Two equestrian 
Olympic gold medallists, 
Mr. Laurie Morgan of 
Australia, and Captain 
Raimondo d'Inzeo were 
present, and Captain d’Inzeo 
continued his duel with 
Mr. David Broome. Captain 
d'Inzeo won the Beaufort 
and the London Stakes but 
Mr. Broome on Sunsalve, 
triumphed over him on the 
last night in the Victor 
Ludorum which was con- 
tested by twenty invited 
competitors. Mr. Ted Wil- 
liams riding Pegasus XIII 


the [Continued opposite 


won 


PONY OF 
rivTul 


SHOW 
iRDEN 
THE 


WINNING THE 
SECOND TIME 
RECEIVING 


CUP FROM MR 


SHOW . 








THE YEAR 


rATTLE WITH 


DORIAN 


TITLE 


FOR THI 
MISS PEDDIE 
WILLIAMS 


THE 


SHOW HUNTER OF THE YEAR 


ILLUSTRATED 


C.S. RABBLE 
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GOLD DUST WHOSE EIGHTEENTH 
CONSECUTIVE CHAMPIONSHIP IT WAS AND WHICH BELONGS TO MAJOR 


OcTOBER 15, 1960 


LEADING RIDERS AND 
HORSES. 
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VICTOR LUDORUM AT THE HORSE OF THE YEAR SHOW: MR. DAVID 


BROOME 


RIDING 


SUNSALVE, WHO WON THI 
FROM CAPTAIN D'INZEO 


SASH OF HONOUR 


THE 
RAIMONDO 


EQUESTRIAN 
D'INZEO 


HAD 


OLYMPIC 
OF ITALY 
THE LONDON STAKES 


WON 


RECEIVING THE AWARD FOR THE 

FOXHUNTER CHAMPIONSHIP 

FROM MRS. PARKER BOWING 

MR. D. IGGULDEN ON BAW BEE 
OF EDINBARNET 


Continued.}| Leading Show 
Jumper of the Year Cup 
on October 7; the second 
time this horse and rider 
had won this event, the 
other being in 1957. One 
of this year’s outstanding 
displays was provided by 
Sr. Don Angel Perlata’s 
exhibition of haute ecole 
with his two Andalusian 
horses, Ruisenorand Faraon. 
There was a large gathering 
of children’s ponies, of 
which Arden Tittle Tattle 
won the championship. 


(Left.) WINNER OF THE LEADING 
SHOW JUMPER OF THE YEAR 
CUP: PEGASUS XIill, WHICH 
WAS RIDDEN BY MR TED 
WILLIAMS AND WHICH BELONGS 
TO MR. LEONARD CRAWTHRAW 


MEDALLIST, CAPTAIN 
POSILLIPO AFTER HE 


GOLD 
ON 
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NEW SHERRY AND WHISKY PLANTS; ITEMS 
MARITIME, AERONAUTIC AND SCIENTIFIC. 








a 
TO INAUGURATE A NEW WHISKY DISTILLERY: LADY SEAFORD WITH MR. JOHN MACKIE, CHAIR- 
MAN OF LONG JOHN DISTILLERIES, LOWERING A TIME CAPSULE IN THE FORM OF A POT STILL 
On October 7, at Tormore-on-Speyside, a new distillery was formally opened by Long John 
Distilleries, Ltd. Its present annual capacity is 300,000 proof gallons of malt whisky which 
will be later expanded to 400,000 gallons. The time capsule is not to be opened for 200 years. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE f 
BOTTLING PRODUCTION LINES 
IN THE ADDITIONAL 
PREMISES OF JOHN HARVEY 
AND SONS, LTD 

The celebrated Bristol wine 
company of John Harvey's 
have opened large new 
premises, used as a ware- 
house and bottling plant, and 
in doing so are now employ- 
ing utterly new techniques 
of storing. The warehouse, 
which has been built at 
Whitchurch (Bristol), con- 
tains about 43,200 gallons 
of sherry and 5800 gallons 
of port, among other drink 


: Sie aia ; a0 ot sae itty et eel } 
THE BUSINESS OF WINES: A £1 ® pipette Pome? iy. SS re * : ane 


(Right.) 

THE FALCON STOOPS: THE 
UNDIGNIFIED END TO A 
FLIGHT FROM SPAIN WHICH 
ENDED ON A RAILWAY LINE 

AT SOUTHEND. 

No one was severely injured 
as the result of this Hermes 
charter aircraft, the ‘' James 
Robertson Justice,"’ failing 
to pull up in time. The pilot 
claimed that his brakes failed 
on landing, but the managing 
director of the Airways has 
claimed that there was no 
evidence for this. Falcon 
Airways operates two Hermes 
anda Viking on charter flights. 
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AFTER N.A.T.O. EXERCISES: A GROUP OF SUBMARINES MOORED AT H.MS FOR RHEUMATISM RESEARCH: AN ELECTRON MICRO- WITH SWANS CLUSTERING FOR SCRAPS: TWO RUSSIAN TRAINING 
DOLPHIN, THE ROYAL NAVAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AT PORTSMOUTH SCOPE PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF THE UNIT AT SHIPS, MERIDIAN AND TROPIK, TIED UP AT SOUTHAMPTON 
In the front row are (1. to r.): Sailfish (U.S.): Thermopyla (British) ; ST. THOMAS’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON ON OCTOBER 3. THEY HAD PUT IN AFTER STRUGGLING WITH 
In the second row are: Trenchant OPENED BY LORD ASTOR OF HEVER ON OCTOBER 7 BAD WEATHER AT SEA ACCORDING TO THE STATEMENTS 

Amberjack and = THE UNIT IS THE FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD OF BOTH THE CAPTAINS. MERIDIAN 1S ON THE RIGHT 
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bs INSIDERABLE praise is due to an unfamiliar 
director, George Pal—also to David Duncan, 
author of the screen-play—for making such an 
imaginative film out of H. G. Wells’s brilliant story, 
‘The Time Machine.” Occasionally, and as goes 
without saying, it departs from Wells. There 
never yet was an adapter to the screen who was 
perfectly content with the author's own imaginings 
and dialogue. But in this case the alterations have 
themselves been imaginative and not radical. 


For example, our Time Traveller, who sets out 
in 1899 for a journey, not into space—which is a 
commonplace to-day !——but into remote time (the 
year A.D. 802,701 as Wells exactly specified), has 
two stops on the way. He stops in the middle of 
1917 for a second or two to observe London in 
the middle of the First World War. He then 
stops in the middle of 1966 to see the effect of 
the first—and last !—air-raid warning of the 
Third World War. Thereafter he proceeds—to our 
relief and his own—into outer Time 


The world at which the Time Traveller 
ultimately arrives is peopled by Ariels who live 
on the surface of the earth, and by Calibans, who 
live underneath it. With a perhaps unnecessary 
delicacy the film-makers ignore Wells's suggestion 
that the Calibans—or Morlocks—were cannibals 
and made an occasional meal of one of the Ariels 
or Eloi. In the film the two races of mankind—the 
sprites and the gorilla-like monsters—hardly meet 
or clash. Indeed, we spend most of our time with 
the former, the Eloi, who are a fairly passive, 
somewhat apathetic, but blondly likeable race 
not very far removed from the Danes of to-day. 


We are not vouchsafed much reason why old or 
very young people no longer seem to exist. The 
truth is that Wells himself insisted on this, without 
giving sufficient explanation. (It is, after all, only 


a long short-story, not a full-length book.) Nor 
are we given in the film any more than a hint of 
Wells’s general conclusions: ‘‘ The ideal of pre 
Diseases had been 


ventive medicine was attained 
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THE TIME-TRAVELLER (ROD TAYLOR) AND THE DOCILE ELOI WATCH SULPHUR 

FUMES ASCEND FROM THE PASSAGE WHICH LEADS TO THE ABODE OF THE 

MONSTROUS MORLOCKS: A SCENE FROM “ THE TIME MACHINE " 
COLOUR AND BRILLIANTLY PRODUCED BY GEORGE PAL 


stamped out Social triumphs, too, had been 
effected | saw mankind housed in splendid 
shelters, gloriously clothed, and as yet I had found 
them engaged in no toil. There were no signs of 
struggle, neither social nor economical. The shop, 
the advertisement, traffic, all that commerce which 
constitutes the body of our world was gone 

The difficulty of increasing population had 
been met, I guessed, and population 

had ceased to increase.” 


The weather would appear to be under 
perfect human control The Eloi seem 
to spend most of their time basking on the 
green banks of sparkling rivers in a world 
of few birds, no beasts, and many flowers 
uid fruits Less delightfully they seem 
to have no art except in the form of 
1 few antiques, and when our Time ; 
Traveller asks to be shown some books ; 
he is taken into a museum and shown some ; 
unperused volumes which « rumble to dust 
under his touch 






FILMED IN 


October 


WHERE PRAISE IS DUE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


Time itself is beginning to be kind to H. G 
Wells himself! The opening and closing scenes of 
the novel as of the film—the dinner-party which 
awaits the return of the Time Traveller—now 
have a positively Stevensonian cnarm. It is to 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





ROD TAYLOR, WHO IS APPEARING IN “ THE TIME MACHINE" 
(METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Quite new to most of us is Rod Taylor, 
whose formance in the film version of H. G. Wells's 
“The Time Machine "' (which opened at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch on ae 29) is as good as anything in the past 
fortnight. r. Taylor is to be commended for playing the 
Time Traveller in this highly imaginative story with the 
absolutely necessary sincerity. One can easily think of many 
a better-known actor who would have given the character 
a self-conscious smirk implying that he did not believe a 
word of one of the tallest stories ever conceived and narrated. 
Not so Mr. Taylor, who combines dead-earnestness with a 
most pleasant personality and obvious reserves of character. 
The film's ingenious director is George Pal."’ 


Mr. Pal’s credit 
that he communi- 
cates this almost 
as well as he lets 
himself go on the 
scientific and meteor- 
ological fantasies of 
the journey itself. He 
has chosen wisely, 
too, in Mr. Rod 
Taylor for his chief 
figure. Many a better- 
known actor would 
have had his tongue 
in his cheek, dis- 
astrously. Mr. Taylor 
is rightly the per- 
sonification of gentle- 
manly gravity 





— 

Less praise is due 
to those usually 
brilliant Italian 
directors, Federico 
Fellini and Alberto Lattuada, for “ Lights 
of Variety,’ which is obviously meant to be an 
uproarious comedy of vaudeville life and turns 
out to be merely drab. Part of this damp 
effect is most certainly due to the feeble and 
slangy American sub-titles and translated dialogue 
which have been profusely imposed on the 
screen. But even so, the plot—of a pretty 
but heartless girl who turns the Chaplinesque 
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OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ BELLS ARE RINGING " (M.G.M.: Generally Released, October 10) 
Judy Holliday in a bustling and, on the whole, enjoyable picture of the American *‘ ing the lovely women who listen to 
musical-show about a telephone-operator's un-monotonous career 
contains Dean Martin and Fred Clark. 

“ ANNA OF BROOKLYN" (Columbia: Generally Released, October 
A comedy that dithers in a distracting way Between Italian and American, but the 
which at least contains Gina Lollobrigida—-who is ‘ La Lolly "' to most of us 
and was never more distractingly vivacious. 
“ THERE WAS A CROOKED MAN" (United Artists: Generally Released, 
3).-Norman Wisdom laughs, and the great big un-critical world 
laughs with him 
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mountain of 
misery—is trite, unoriginal, and undistracting. 


troupe-leader into a unfunny 


The invitation to this film informed us that it is 
all about “‘ the difficulty of reconciling the demands 
of the flesh and those of the spirit "’; that, more- 
over, ‘‘ the presence of woman is at the same time 
a source of temptation and means of redemption: 
she is always the agent of conscience.”’ Well, 
well, and again well! More significant altogether 
is the information that the film is a _ very 
early Fellini-Lattuada effort, being made in 1949, 
and therefore some time before their much more 
memorable films 


Only a modicum of praise, also, can be expected 
from me for ‘‘ Surprise Package,’’ a comedy about 
a Greek adventurer (Yul Brynner) who is deported 
from the U.S.A. to his native Greece where he 
meets and copes with an exiled monarch, King 
Pavel II of Anatolia. That this king is played 
by none other than our own Noél Coward is the 
one saving grace in a heavy and graceless comedy. 
Mr. Brynner is desperately miscast (having 
very little sparkle in his composition), but Mr. 
Coward could not be more perfectly cast if he had 
written-in the part for himself (which is perfectly 
on the cards). What other king could have 
described the cause of his father’s assassination as 
“a large time-bomb which exploded in the key of 
F sharp minor?" What other king would dress 
his four young mistresses absolutely alike “ in 
order to keep the fur from flying "’ ? Or would say 
of his crown—the attempted burglary of which is 
the comedy’s whole plot: ‘I slip it on sometimes 
in the evenings—the girls seem to like it!” 
But why not give Mr. Coward far more of a hand 
in the action and—-come to that—let him write 
all of the dialogue 


Of “ Jazz on a Summer's Day *’—a film made 
of the Newport Jazz Festival on Rhode Island, 
I can only say what I have said on this page already 





FROM THE EXCITING M.-G.-M. PRODUCTION, “ THE TIME MACHINE,” BASED ON H.G. WELLS'S 
FAMOUS STORY: THE TIME TRAVELLER (ROD TAYLOR) INCITING THE MORLOCKS TO 
BATTLE, WHILE THE PEACEABLE FAIR-HAIRED ELOI LOOK ON. (ODEON, MARBLE ARCH.) 


that modern jazz neither delights nor irritates 
me, that it has no effect on me at all, that 
far from “ sending’’ me (as the fervents say) 
it leaves me completely unsent, unmoved, 
undismayed, unexcited. This film is brilliantly 
made in that it keeps distracting us with 
a sight of white yachts in the blue ocean 
(nothing could be more photogenic) and then 
taking us back to close-ups of the performers 
and then to still crueller close-ups of 
the audience 


Some French wag once said that 


Jolly # what he liked about Mozart was watch- 


Similarly, what I do actively dislike 

¢ about jazz and about jazz-films of this sort 
10). { is the obligation to gaze upon the faces of 
noticeably unlovely people who 
seem to respond to it most—especially 
those who take the stuff with alarming 
seriousness and without a smile or a 
laugh Jazz taken seriously is a menace 
as well as a bore 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 62: FIRST UMPIRE ON THE MOON. 
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SOON TO BE A COMMONPLACE SIGHT IN THE COUNTRYSIDE? A GIRL HANDING A CUP OF TEA TO A RESTING SPACEMAN. 


There will be plenty of men to whom this suit will be familiar enough. Many 
owe their lives to it. Yet they may not associate it with pretty girls striking 
a pose and holding out refreshments. Known as the “ Inflatable Exposure 
Suit,” it is the most up-to-date version of a life-saving apparatus which has 
been used by aircraft pilots ever since the later days of the war. He carries 


the suit—-uninflated_—at the back of his ejector-seat, and will inflate it through 
the mouth once he has climbed into his dinghy or, if he can, while he is swi:n- 
ming in the sea. The exertion needed to blow it up helps keep him wari. 
It has a 14 in.-thick “ quilt " of air to keep the cold out. The manufacturers 
are P. Frankenstein and Sons, Ltd., of Manchester. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE.§ 


















i 
Juliet’ was 


M’* first ‘‘ Romeo and 
Bensonian It was in the early 


nineteen-twenties. Sir Frank, not long returned 
from South Africa, played Mercutio at a West 
Country theatre—I can remember his stillness 
during the Mab speech, presented as a vocal and 
verbal exercise—and his Romeo and Juliet were 
the young Frank Randell and Geneviéve Townsend, 
with her satin contralto: a most remarkable voice 












PRINCE FERDINAND (JOHN GIELGUD, WITH REVOLVER): “ DON'T MOVE! 

THAT ON!"; MATTHEW (PAUL CURRAN, TO HIS RIGHT): “PUT THAT DOWN, HIGHNESS!” 

A SCENE FROM ENID BAGNOLD’S “ THE LAST JOKE," AT THE PHCENIX. ALSO SEEN HERE 
ARE ROSE (ANNA MASSEY) AND PORTAL (RALPH RICHARDSON) 


not Juliet’s maybe, but forever haunting the 
memory as she caressed the lines from a high 
marble balcony set among something like a 
Veronese forest. Young schoolboy memory recalls 
how, at the end of the play, Romeo had from the 
front to force open the bleak door of the vault 
where Juliet lay entranced. It was like Benson to 
ensure that his actor should put in some stern work 
with mattock and wrenching iron 


I write now, thirty-seven years afterwards, fresh 
from the Old Vic revival of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” 
Italian director and designer, Franco 
Zeffirelli. Benson, I think, would have wondered 
now and again. Instead of those long pauses he 
knew while scene upon scene had to be built, the 
tragedy moved, with few waits, through sets 
rapidly varied—that brought to us with sure 
instinct for the right detail the noonday flare of 
Verona (‘' Now, these hot days, is the mad blood 
stirring '’) and the summer night in Capulet’s 
orchard; Juliet’s room with the window that let 
day in and must let life out, and the massy-pillared 
vault, ungated: nothing here for iron and mattock 
It was notable that, as the tragedy proceeded, 
Signor Zeffirelli’s cuts left more and more to the 
imagination Once (so he seemed to feel) an 
audienge was caught up in the play, there would 
be no need for explanatory passages. I do not 
think he was right, though one had to applaud the 
splendidly ordered and lighted sets. I regretted 
only the presence of a versatile stone bench or 
trough thrust too far downstage centre 


under an 


The production within this beautiful frame 
rests heavily upon the acting, often singularly 
fresh and lucid. I felt that a silent film of the 
revival might give to someone knowing nothing of 
“Romeo and Juliet "’ an excellent idea of the 
narrative: nobody would be at a loss to say what 
was happening at a given moment, or why. But 
and here I fancy Benson would have been alarmed 

speech is often the merest running accompani 
ment to the acting It is, in short, a 
production for the eye, not for the ear 
And when I praise the acting of John 
Stride and Judi Dench, of Peggy Mount 
(the Nurse) and Alec McCowen (Mercutio) 
| must also regret their too frequent vocal 
inadequacy, as well as Miss Dench’'s 
habit—due, I dare say, to nervous strain 

of paraphrasing some of her speec hes, 
substituting a word here and a word 


wes ee eee e ween nee 


**MARY STUART " (Old Vic) 
tragedy, adapted by Stephen Spender. 
“ THE 
McKenna in the comedy by Synge 
“ PLATONOV " (Royal Court) 
(October 13.) 





SPINNING THE GLOBE. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


there. A pity, for she is a young actress of genuine 
feeling. (And let me say quickly that none could 
have paraphrased more cheerfully than Benson on 
his off-nights.) 


At the performance a few hours ago John 
Stride spoke, on the whole, better than any of the 
others, except Gerald James's Friar and Charles 
West's Capulet; Judi Dench showed her emotional 
quality without the power 
which may come—of express- 
ing it through the language; 
Peggy Mount’s Nurse had a 
plummy gentility which struck 
me as false in the context; 
and Alec McCowen—here a 
forcible contrast with Benson 
—was obliged by his director 
to turn Queen Mab into some- 
thing so wild and whirling and 
chopped-up that all sense of 
fantasy vanished. Where the 
actor did impress us was in 
Mercutio’s death scene His 
agony, as Signor Zeffirelli 
directs the passage, is the more 
intense because Romeo and 
Benvolio cannot believe at 
first that he is hurt seriously: 
the death, on stage for once, 
probes to the heart 


It is, then, a _ curiously 
mixed evening that can excite 
and disconcert. Undeniably I 
was disconcerted by the sud- 
den change from the Friar’s 
“Move them no more by 
crossing their high will’’ to 
Mantua and to Romeo saying ‘Is it e’en so ? 
Then I defy you, 
stars !"" without any 
preliminary word from 
Balthasar, and with- 
out ‘‘ My bosom’s lord 
sits lightly in his 
throne.”’ Not, I think, 
a very happy idea, 
though Mr. Stride 
gets over it as weil 
as may be—just as he 
gets over his scramb- 


DON'T TRY 


ling up the cypress 
towards Juliet’s 
balcony (here, unlike 


Benson's, with a most 
exiguous orchard 
about it). Incidentally, 
it is odd that, in spite 
of its cuts, and its 
rapid scene changes, 
the night does not 
move quickly It 
takes the usual three 
hours. Signor Zeffirelli 
is perhaps too ready 
with business. But we 
would not spare those 
long and furious fights, 
directed by William 
Hobbs. Here the hot 
blood is stirring indeed. 


I left the Phoenix with similarly mixed feelings 
about “ The Last Joke.”” In ‘* The Chalk Garden "’ 
Enid Bagnold wrote one of the major plays of 
our time, the work of an original and fastidious 
mind. Now, alas, Miss Bagnold has burdened her 
self with a plot that becomes harder and harder 
we try to forget it, but it forces itself 
upon our attention, and even the acting by such 
artists as Sir John Gielgud (who is fighting nobly 


to acc ept 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
(October 11.) 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD” 
(October 12.) 


(Piccadilly) 


Gwen Watford and Valerie Taylor in Schiller's 


Siobhan 


Unfamiliar Chekhov, with Rex Harrison 











all the way) and Sir Ralph Richardson 
cannot persuade us that this is more 
than a difficult venture in verbal and emotional 
atmospherics. It is never raw. It is never brash. 
It has some perfectly poised speeches—that, for 
example, on the Vuillard It can make a sudden 
strong effect; then it will sag incalculably. 


I am in some distress about this because Miss 
Bagnold is an adventurous dramatist with so much 
for the theatre. In ‘“‘ The Last Joke ”’ her talent is 
dissipated simply because of a fable that seems to 
me to be untenable, even in fantasy. The play 
never keeps direction. I shall prefer to think of 
it for the moments when Miss Bagnold is in 
hypnotic power; when Sir John, as the Rumanian 
Prince, the higher mathematician, who seeks the 
life beyond death, is using his voice; and when Sir 
Ralph, as the ‘oil emperor,’’ is using his acting 
technique. The director, Glen Byam Shaw, is ever 
ready to aid the play with discreet and civilised 
invention, and Felix Kelly’s sets are good to see. 


I was far more at ease on the next night with 
‘“‘ Naked Island "’ (Arts). This is Russell Braddon’s 
picture of life in the notorious Japanese gaol, 
Changi at Singapore, during the last summer of the 
war. It is the best prison camp play I recall: 
it comes to us as truth itself. Mr. Braddon knew 
Changi, from the inside. His memories live now in 
his record of a small group of prisoners, mostly 
Australian, and of the tensions, friendships, 
character development, during captivity. Edward 
Burnham has directed most tactfully in a set 
based by Brian Currah upon the fine drawings 
made by Ronald Searle, himself a prisoner in 
Changi. I shall always think of the night for the 
performance of John Neville as a man whose 


quiet exterior can hide profound emotion. Mr 
Neville is among the very best actors in Britain; 





FROM THE OLD VIC PRODUCTION OF “ ROMEO AND JULIET": THE DUEL BETWEEN MERCUTIO (ALEC 
McCOWEN, LEFT) AND TYBALT (THOMAS KEMPINSKI 
THE PLAY IS MAGNIFICENTLY DIRECTED BY FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


EXTREME LEFT IS ROMEO (JOHN STRIDE 


Photograph by Houston Rogers 


we must welcome this chance of meeting him, for 
once, outside the classical repertory. Let us hope 
the play will be transferred 
From Changi to Nigeria, from the Arts to the 
Lyric at Hammersmith: from ‘‘ Naked Island ”’ 
to ‘‘ Mister Johnson."’ This is from Joyce Cary’s 
novel of a government clerk in Nigeria of the 
nineteen-twenties: the young native whose loyalty, 
harmless conceits, and cheerful irresponsibility 
lead only to a tragic fate. Norman Rosten 
“™Y has adapted the play A little slow, a 
; little sprawling, it has an honesty and 
goodwill helped by Frith Banbury’s 
properly theatrical production. Johnny 
Sekka is an actor to charm us in a 
world where charm is suspect And 
here, for this week (Verona, London, 
Changi, Nigeria) my globe must cease 
to spin 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE, ONTARIO. 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE: THE OLDEST OF THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS—SCHOOL HOUSE, UPPER SCHOOL, OPENED IN 1904. 


i IDLEY COLLEGE is situated in St. Catharines, Ontario, thirteen miles 

from Niagara Falls, and is surrounded by a most attractive countryside. 
It is in the centre of a farnous fruit-growing area, and orchards and vineyards 
abound in what is generally regarded as ‘‘ The Garden of Canada.’’ The 
climate here is milder than in most other parts of Canada because of the situation 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and the summer is from two to three 


weeks longer than it is in areas lying to the north. Bishop Ridley College 
first opened its doors in September 1889, on a site on the east side of the Old 
Welland Canal in St. Catharines. It was founded by a group of supporters 
of the Church of England in Canada whose desire was to provide a sound and 
healthy upbringing for boys along boarding-school lines. To-day, of the 
approximately 350 boys in the School all but a few in the [Continued overleaf. 


Specially drawn for ‘ The Illustrated London News’ by Edward Goodall 
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RIDLEY C 


Continued.| Lower School 
are full-time boarders, and 
all Upper School boys are 
boarders. Many religious 
denominations are repre- 
sented in the enrolment. 
In 1904 the School was 
moved to its present site, 
and, some years later, the 
name was changed to 
“ Ridley College.”” Ridley 
is a  non-profit-making 
corporation under the 
control of a Board of 
Governors, many of whom 
are Old Boys of Ridley. 
The aim of Ridley may be 
best exemplified by the 
School motto, ‘“‘ Terar dum 
Prosim '’—*‘ May I be worn 
out in service.” It is to 
produce young men who 
will be of service to their 
family, to their country 
and to their fellow men 

young men whose know- 
ledge of the past, of the 
present and of the possi- 
bilities of the future is 
above average, and 
who have learned through 
the true sportsmanship of 
games and a full com- 
munity life to be in all 
things honest, determined 
and well balanced in judg- 
ment. Moderation, a hatred 
of intolerance and a live 
sense of justice, the ability 
to accept misfortunes and 
to rise [Continued below, left. 








DONATED TO RIDLEY BY COLONEL REUBEN WELLS LEONARD: THE FINE LOWER SCHOOL, WHICH WAS OPENED IN 1927. THE HOUSE OF THE LOWER SCHOOL’S HEADMASTER IS EXTREME LEFT. 


Continued. | 
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THIRTEEN MILES FROM THE NIAGARA FALLS. 
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CTIVE MERRITT HOUSE—-NAMED AFTER THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE CORPORATION OF RIDLEY COLLEGE. 
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above them, a fitting deportment, an understanding of discipline Canal on a third. There are playing fields on which nine games of cricket or roe thes 
and a sense of command—-something of each of these is instilled in every boy football may be played simultaneously. The Memorial Hall and the R. R. end a | 
who receives his education at Ridley. The grounds cover 84 acres to the west Schmon Memorial Hospital were opened in June 1950 by the then Viscount | # nso hy 
side of St. Catharines, with open country on two sides and the Old Welland Alexander of Tunis, Governor-General of Canada. In the Memorial Hall | 
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| THE MEMORIAL HALL AND CLOCK-TOWER—OPENED IN 1950 BY THE THEN VISCOUNT ALEXANDER THE HALL, FINANCED BY OLD BOYS AND FRIENDS, IS A MEMORIAL TO THE FALLEN OF 1939-45 
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BUILT BY CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OLD BOYS IN MEMORY OF THE SIXTY-ONE WHO FELL IN WORLD WAR I: THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, OPENED IN 1923 


are the Great Hall and kitchens, separate Physics, Chemistry and Biology room and a dispensary. There is a covered rink which was recently enlarged 
laboratories, equipped in the most modern manner, a Manual! Training Room and equipped with an ice-producing plant, and there are four “all-weather ”’ 
~@ and a Music Room. In the hospital are a series of two- and four-bed wards, tennis courts. Ridley is a Church School, and therefore the Chapel is an 
each with its own bathroom, a sunroom for convalescent patients, a waiting integral part of school life. The Chapel is a grey stone [Continued overleaf 


4 Epndon News” by Edward Goodall. 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE: VIEWS OF A | 
FAMOUS CANADIAN SCHOOL. 
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THE MARRIOTT MEMORIAL GATES..DONATED BY THE LATE EDWARD MARRIOTT OF 
TORONTO AND OPENED IN 1934. THE SCHOOL COAT OF ARMS IS SURMOUNTED BY A MITRE. 
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THE ALAN FERRIER GATES MEMORIAL WINDOW A CLOSE COPY OF ONE IN THE CHAPE 
OF ETON COLLEGE. ON THE BACKGROUND OF A RED CROSS IS THE RISEN CHRIST 











Continued.} Gothic structure and stands as a memorial to over sixty 
Old Boys who died in World War I. In charge of the Chapel is a resident 
ana <2 m mS See Chaplain, who is licensed to his post by the Lord Bishop of Niagara. 
ay eager : # - On Sunday mornings, in the best Anglican tradition, the School attends 
head een A aS Mi a parish church. The Chapel and the Memorial Hal! stand as witnesses 
< aerer to the contribution of Ridley boys to the call to arms in both world wars— 
— wd Ridley boys already well-trained in an outstanding cadet corps. This 
i aie 1 et <i hd = training, combined with that received in class pon oe on Gs shuns 
“Tir CHAPEL CLOISTERS, WHICH CONTAIN A VESTRY AND A STUDY FOR THE SCHOOL CHAPLAIN fields, in daily life, and in the chapel, combine to give a Ridleian the 
THE JAPANESE MAPLES ARE NOTED FOR THEIR DEEP RED-BRONZE COLOUR best training for life. 
Specially drawn for ‘' The Illustrated London News’ by Edward Goodall. 
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When you use Esso Golden 


you feel you're driving a better car 
—and you are! 
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I' is always pleasant to be able to praise 

a first novel, but that praise too often 
has to be of a formal and perfunctory 
kind, like the remarks made by M.P.s who 
follow maiden speeches. For once, a first 
novel has left me awed and breathless. It 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


OCTOBER 15, 1960) 


I have laboriously come to the right 
conclusion! But I do not want to mock 
this book at all It contains a good 
deal of violence, man’s as well as nature’s, 
and “the city’ pokes in its ugly nose, 
but the story has been well and carefully 


ANNA wenn enenncnnennces 





is entitled To KiL_ a MocKINGBIRD, bya 
young American woman called Harper Lee. The 
place is a country town in Alabama, and the time 
is the mid-1930’s. The story is told by a little girl 
of ten years old, whose family consists of a father 
who is a lawyer, and a brother aged thirteen. A 
neighbour's house hides a mystery, in the shape 
of a man who is not quite right in the head, and 
is never seen outside the walls. Of course, the 
children make a bogey of him, frightening them- 
selves and daring one another to think of ways to 
“make Boo Radley come out.” Meanwhile they 
begin to find pathetic little presents—chewing-gum, 
or clean pennies—in the hollow of a tree. 

The action tautens when the children’s father 
undertakes the legal defence of a Negro accused 
of raping a white girl. He has clearly done nothing 
of the sort, yet he is condemned to death, and the 
lawyer antagonises most of the town by the manner 
in which he presses the defence—(another singu- 
larly unpleasant comment on American justice). 
Later on, the father of the girl who has allegedly 
been raped makes a murderous attack on the two 
children. They are mysteriously saved, and their 
attacker is found dead from a knife wound. You 
will no doubt have guessed the answer: Boo 
Radley has ‘come out.” The details of the 
following scenes do not matter. But there is one 
moment—most beautifully written—when the 
little girl sees Radley, and realises that her bogey- 
man is a poor, sad, perhaps half-witted, prisoner 
who loves her brother and herself without ever 
having had the courage to say so, or even to show 
himself. It is one of the most affecting pieces of 
literature that I have ever read. If Miss Lee 
continues to give us novels even half as good as 
this one, a new star will blaze in the firmament of 
fiction, 

More good things from America—and how glad 
I am to be able to say so, after a good deal of 
denigration which, my conscience tells me, was 
thoroughly deserved! These good things come 
in the sixth volume of THe SATURDAY EVENING 
Post Storigs. I praised the fifth of these volumes, 
and the current one seems to me to be even better. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ The Love Letter,’’ by Jack 
Finney. This is an unashamedly romantic story 
of a young man who finds in the secret drawer of 
a desk an old faded love-letter—a plea for help 
from a girl to her lover. Yielding to some strange 
impulse, the young man answers it and, in a 
second secret drawer, he finds a reply to his own 
letter! ‘‘ Of course,’ the cynic may say; “ all 
that 's old stuff, playing around with the time- 
continuum.” But it isn't, because Mr. Finney has 
found an extremely ingenious twist for the end of 
his story, which I shall tease you by not revealing $ 

Or take ‘‘ Hero with a Past,’"” by N. J. Crisp. 
Here is a Wing-Commander—D.S.0., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., etc.—invited back to his old school to give 
the boys the usual moral pep-talk at a prize 
giving. An incident, which occurs just as he is 
entering the hall with the headmaster, causes him 
to tear up his pompous notes and open his speech: 
‘When you leave this school, it is unlikely that 
you will do so in the same way that I did. I was 
expelled.”” [| could go on happily quoting from 
these stories for a very long time, but I will end 
by mentioning just one other piece, “ The 
Helpful American,” by Leon Ware, which lis 
a beautiful little piece of satire on the more 
amusing characteristics of Americans—and of 
the English, too! 

This week [ propose to make up for occasional 
past neglect by giving the novels a really good run 
for their money. If you like gruesomeness, get 
hold of Edgar Mittelholzer’s ELTONsBropy. Mrs 
Scaife, a very ordinary-seeming little old lady, who 
lives alone with her staff of servants in an old 
house in Barbados, claims to be able to see the 
mark of death in the faces of people whom she 
encounters. It seems that she only likes those who 
bear this mark—and for reasons which are a good 
deal worse than macabre. Here you have grave- 
yards, coffins, skeletons, and good deal of midnight 
surgery of a most unappetising kind. I thought 
that this kind of thriller had gone out of fashion, 
and connoisseurs of the genre should be very 
grateful to Mr. Mittelholzer. (Am I mistaken, or 
was it in Barbados that there occurred, some time 
in the last century, one of those astonishing 
incidents of coffins disarranging themselves inside 
a locked vault ?) 

Africans and uranium are right up to date, and 
you will meet both in THe SynpicaTE, by Denys 
Rhodes. This is one of those tough, breezy stories 
with much adventure, prospecting by air, hard life 
in difficult countries and climates; the men are all 


he-men or rats, and the women all good scouts or 
slinky bitches. Much alcohol flows, and the 
narrator is hard-bitten and devil-may-care. I 
expect he wore handle-bar moustaches. This is 
not really my line of country at all, but if the 
thing must be done, let it be done as well as this. 

It is harder to know what to make of THE 
BLINDING LiGHT, by Heinrich Schirmbeck. Here 
again we have a contemporary theme—that of 
nuclear physics and the power problems which 








CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
U.S.S.R. team visiting Hamburg recently 
defeated Western Germany by the crushing 
margin of 51 points to 13. To give the names of 
the Russian players is, in itself, to forebode such a 
result: Tal, Keres, Petroshan, Polugayevsky, Geller, 
Boleslavsky, Antoshin, Tolush and Kotov (yet they 
casually dispensed with the services of Botvinnik, 
Smyslov, Taimanov and Spassky !). 
Tal scored 7} out of 8, and his first-ever game as 
champion of the world had a tragi-comic finish, 
Dr. Lenmann, Black 
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M. Tat, While 

White’s extra pawn seems to have little signi- 
ficance; moreover, Black has a neat threat at his 
disposal which you or I might overlook altogether 
on one of our blind nights: 1. . . Qx RPch ! 
2. Kx Q, N-Ngch, and 3....NxQ. 1.QxN would 
allow a perpetual check. 

White, however, played calmly 1. N-K7 and 
Black resigned; for if 1.... QxRPch, 2. K-Nl, 
and if now 2. ... P-R4, then 3. N-BS! winning at 


least Black's knight. ; 
Hardly less neat was Keres’s finish against 
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P. Keres, While 
Again, there is a pawn in it, materially—but 
positionally ! 


1. Q-B7 !! 
An old theme: a decoy leading to mate on the 
back rank. Yet so beautiful always: 1... .Q*xQ? 


2. RxR mate. Here, Black resigns at once; the 
unprotected yet untakable white queen is forking 
two unprotected black pieces and any reply-move 
by Black’s queen which keeps his rook guarded 
leaves his knight to be captured. 





they pose—worked out in a highly contemporary 
way. The hero, who tells his own story, sums it 
up at the very end by saying: ‘ Perhaps my spirit 
is fated always to dwell in its own especial limbo, 
caught between the pure reason of mathematics 
and the unreason of the heart."" That is probably 
what the novel is all about, although the blurb- 
writer has kindly furnished me with some rather 
tortuous allegories involving the title of the book 
and a blind girl whom the hero loves. They are 
probably quite true, and I meekly accept them. 

As you can well imagine, A STRAIGHT FuRRow, 
by Frank Kellaway, is all about the smell of the 
good cleanearth. Since the scene is set in Australia, 
you will also expect much toughness—and you 
will not be disappointed. The hero’s surname is 
Strong—and although this time the blurb-writer 
has left me to work it out for myself, I think 


written. 

The best of the non-fiction this week seems to 
me to be CAMBRIDGE LiFe, by R. J. White. (Once 
again, I complain that Cambridge is receiving 
far more than her fair share of attention these 
days!) Mr. White has had the excellent plan of 
working his chapters of pure description, history, 
archeology, etc., into a running narrative which 
takes some fictional groups of Cambridge men and 
displays them talking and behaving as their counter- 
parts would in real life. This is a technique 
which might have been completely fatal. Instead, 
it works out very well indeed. The characters are 
well drawn, and do not at all give the impression 
of being puppets. There is, of course, the usual 
contrast between the boys from the right public 
schools and the provincials from the wrong gram- 
mar schools—one of the latter insists on calling 
his gyp “ Mister’ because he is on all counts 
exactly like his father! A kindly, shrewd, and 
highly intelligent book. 

In SonGc oF ERNE, by Robert Harbinson, we 
learn what it was like to be an evacuee in Co. 
Fermanagh in the dark days of 1939-1940. There 
are two sides to every question, and, since one 
has been put with unforgettable irony by Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh in ‘ Put Out More Flags,”’ it is 
right that the other should get a hearing. Mr 
Harbinson did not have adventures on a wider 
scale or on a larger canvas than most other 
evacuees, but he has written his narrative with 
much skill, and produced a most readable book. 

H.R.H. Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Thailand 
has written the history of the Chakri dynasty 
of his country in Lorps or Lire. These were 
absolute monarchs, reigning from 1782-1932, and 
still reigning as constitutional sovereigns. The 
remarkable thing about them was the stability 
and social justice which they gave to the country, 
which made Thailand prosperous and helped to 
maintain her independence when other Eastern 
potentates were losing theirs. I think highly of 
this book, and no less an authority than Professor 
Trevor-Roper has written an introduction which 
I can only describe as lyrical. 

Prince Chula has himself contributed an intro- 
duction to PEOPLE oF THE SuN, by John Blofeld. 
This is a most sympathetic study of contemporary 
Thailand, written by a man who knows the country 
intimately. The chapters are written as vignettes, 
and introduce us to princes, monks, students and 
others—as well as to a human tiger! I know a 
great deal more about Siam than I did last week. 

Amateur riders have been described as “ far 
from a gentleman, anything but a jockey,’”’ and 
that is how John Hislop, with excessive modesty, 
came to choose the title of his book of reminis- 
cences: FAR FROM A GENTLEMAN. Of course this 
book will be of interest mainly to those who know 
and love the turf. But there is enough general 
material in it to please the reader who does not 
happen to share the author's pre-occupation with 
the horse. 

A newcomer to the New Horizon Books is THE 
ConcisE ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHAZOLOGY, edited 
by Leonard Cottrell. This is a truly magnificent 
book, containing a mine of information and 
illustrated with beautiful colour-plates as well as 
with many pages in black-and-white. I really 
cannot understand how the publishers have 
contrived to produce it so cheaply. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

To Kitt a Mockinasirp, by 
(Heinemann; 16s) ; 

THE SatuRDAY EVENING Post Stories. Vol. 6 
(Elek Books; 16s.) 

ELTonsBropy, by Edgar Mittelholzer 
and Warburg; 12s. 6d.) 

THE Synvicate, by Denys Rhodes 
15s.) 

THe ButnpinG Licut, by Heinrich Schirmbeck 
Translated by Norman Denny. (Collins; 215.) 

A Straicut Furrow, by Frank Kellaway 
(Cassell; 16s.) : 

CAMBRIDGE Lire, by R. J. White 
Spottiswoode ; 255.) 

SonG or Erne, by Robert Harbinson 
13s.) 

Lorps oF Lirs, by His Royal Highness Prince 
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Chula Chakrabongse of Thailand. (Redman; 
355.) 

PEOPLE OF THE SuN, by John Blofeld. (Hutchin 
son ; 255.) 


Far From a GENTLEMAN, by John Hislop 
(Joseph; 30s.) 

Tue Concise ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHAOLOGY 
Edited by Leonard Cottrell. (Hudchinson ; 50s.) 
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BOOTH'S 


DRY GIN 


The Gin that is mellowed in oak casks 
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Standard sizes, alew half and quarter flasks for the pocket 
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6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
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10% reduction 


ON 
REGENCY 
FIBREGLASS SWIMMING POOLS 


Ensure a full season's swimming 

pleasure and save money by order- 

mg your one-piece Regency Fibre- 

glass Swimming Pool before the 

end of February 

A Regency Poo! « & permanent 
and sizes range from « !6 fc. 








at £144 to a 30 fc. ac £360 
Send for dlustrated iitereture end details to 
REGENCY SWIMMING POOLS i 
2! GROAD ST. WOLVERHAMPTON. Tel. 23716 | 
Leaden Showroom: 12 Kingty St., W.1. Tel. Regent 5589 : 





BROCHURE AND SELF. | 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST | 
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Tawny is for lions and lionesses. 


Tawny is for wise old owls and 
clever young owlets. Tawny is for 
tawny Port, the golden sun-tanned 
Port for golden sun-tanned people 
—the smart drink that goes down 
well with people who go down well 


with other people. 





Tawny, Ruby, or White— 
whichever suits your mood, 
and whatever the time of day ... 


lts smart to drink. 


PORT 


... AND YOU CAN GET PORT — GENUINE PORT FROM 
PORTUGAL — FROM ABOUT 14/- A BOTTLE. CHEERS! 
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The finest 
Sparkling Hock 
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Chilprufe 


days are 
here again 







Cold days, damp days, 
changeable days— days 
which demand the protection 
that only Chilprufe Pure 
Wool can provide. 


Made in one quality only, the 
Best but intwo weights, light 
weight and winter weight. 


Chilprufe does not chafe or 
restrict There is no finer 
underwear for the active man 
who needs protection under 
all conditions. Invest in this 
most economical underwear 


A further refinement is anew 
range of garments in Pure 
Wool and Pure Silk 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M 


CHILPRUFE MILLS 
LEICESTER 
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Edited by Frank Debenham 











Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20/- 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
j). R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
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This handsome, brilliantly illustrated volume gives | 
a vast overall picture of the modern world, first | 
exploring the great continents, and then examining | 
them as individual countries, all described alphabetic- | 
ally. Hundreds of photographs—plus 31 full-colour | 
plates—illustrate and amplify the expertly written | 
material about each country. There are 25 pages | 
of coloured maps especially made by the Oxford 
University Press. There are also smaller two-colour | 
maps for each country. | 
Edited by Frank Debenham, Emeritus Professor of Geo- 
graphy at Cambridge 
University, and written 
by well-known inter- 
national geographers, 
the McGRAW-HILL 
ILLUSTRATED WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY is an indis- 
pensable addition to | 
any home, school, or | 
public library. 





| To: Dept. IN. McGRAW-HILL 
| PUBLISHING CO, LTD, 

| 95 FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON EC4 

Please arrange for me to see a prospectus 


of Illustrated World Geography through 
my bookseller. 


Mr, Mrs, Miss 
(SLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 





Address 








My bookseller is 


ee | 





11° x 8)" 480 pages text 70s. net 4colour jacket cloth binding 




















McGraw-Hill——, 


OcTOBER 15, 1960 








ood Tweed Looks 


A ready made raglan overcoat ; fawn 
or grey bird’s eye, or check. £22.15.6 


Gieves 


LIMITED 
Tailors, Hosiers and Hatters since 1785 
27 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
141/142 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1877 

















What of their 
Future? 


A LITTLE HELP WHEN IT 
IS NEEDED IS WORTH A 
DEAL OF PITY 


This voluntary society ‘as helped nearly 
5,000 children during the past year (includ- 


ing spastics, diabetics and maladjusted). 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON S$. I! 
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Remember 


A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


, — 


Collectors urgently needed 
British Legion - Haig's Fund - 70-80 York Way - London - N.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


“8 


* 
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<t to the followin onditroms—namely, tha 
price a6 shown on the « f t 
» affixed to of as part of any publication or advertising 
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The mellow joys of life . . . the cool and 
placid pipe, a favourite book that has stood 
the test of time. Such pleasant solitude 
brings to maturity all that is best in a man. 
And in a whisky. Mellow, rich, improved 
by time . . . Lang’s Scotch Whisky is the 
choice of the man whose taste leans 
towards the finer pleasures of life. 


LANGS 


OLD 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


I \ Mune them a’ | 


LANG BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASGOW 


» & ses? 
LANGS 
Xone wrist 


bas 
be Hho inne 
5's ee" 
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NOW: s the time totnk of * 
your friends and relatives 
who will be overXeas 


THIS CHRISTMAS ... 


heres avery special git Aca! 


PEO a RE 


All four of these magnificent Christmas 
Numbers can be sent to any address in 
the world for only 19/- including postage. 


Brim-full with superb colour plates, 
seasonal articles and unusual short 
Stories, these world-renowned Christmas 
Numbers will provide a wealth of 
Christmas enjoyment for your friends 
and relatives overseas. A Greeting card 
is sent with every copy—what a splendid 
way to say “ Happy Christmas.” 


Prices include postage to any address in the world 


Illustrated London News 5/- 
The Tatler 4/- The Sphere 5/- 
** Holly Leaves ’’ 5/- 


To catch overseas Christmas mails, you should 
place your orders NOW with your usual 
newsagent or with any branch of W. H. 
Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 


a zing 
0 PE I Sita a en 
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The beguiling, 
macabre, yet always 
amusing stories by 


Roald Dahl 
‘Kiss Kiss,’ already 


widely discussed, was 
reprinted before 


publication this week 


(15/-) 





VILLARS 


CHESIERES—BRETAYE 


Altitude: 4350 to 7350 ft. 


THE SUNNY, GAY AND FASHIONABLE 
WINTERSPORTS RESORT IN FRENCH- 
SPEAKING SWITZERLAND 


Hotels to suit every taste and pocket 
SHUTTLE TRAIN services to Bretaye 
TWO CABLE RAILWAYS to Roc 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 7}% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








d'Orsay and Les Chaux over 7300 ft. 
12 CHAIR or SKI LIFTS 
Carrying 5000 skiers per hour 
Outdoor and indoor SKATING 
RINKS with artificial ice 
CURLING 


Excellent snow conditions, 
SPRING SKI-ING until April 


Hotels open until Easter 


EASY TO REACH 


by train : Paris—Milan line 
air : Geneva Airport 


Fully illustrated 


Far from a Gentleman 


is the autobiography of 


the leading amateur rider 


and foremost writer on racing 


JOHN HISLOP 


Autumn holidays at 


. sunny smog- 
ny tonic air. Enjoy 
the Royal Pavilion, the 
6 golf courses, 
Plumpton Races, pre- 
London shows, fine 

P shops—the season 

\ never ends. 


Send 6d. for Guide to 
G. Johnson, 33 Royal 






30/- 





or road : open all winter 


For information apply to your travel agent or 
to the Swiss National Tourist Office, 
458, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











(&) MICHAEL JOSEPH 











York Buildings, Brighton. 
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Shell guide to SUSSEX 


Chalk downs, gapped by rivers, hide most of this county from the English Channel, 


i) 





YOU CAN BE SURE 





ture speak mostly of the chalk and coastal towns. On the left, Henry James 
great Anglo-American novelist, who lived at Rye. On the right, George IV 


making a suave and swelling landscape. Churches, with the typical squat spires or 
“caps’’ of Sussex, crouch under the slopes. Above Wilmington the north slupe of 
the downland reveals the Long Man (1), a giant prehistoric figure cut down to the 
chalk, of uncertain age and purpose and origin. ‘The foreground details in this pic- 
2), the 


3), or 


rather his statue from the Steyne at Brighton, the pleasure town he helped to make 
I | 
© fashionable in his unregencrate days as Prince Regent. Between them, chalkland 


flowers orchids (from left to right, the following kinds: Greater Butterfly 
Orchid (4), Fragrant Orchid (5), Bee Orchid (6), Pyramid Orchid (7)) and some ot 
the violet flowerheads of the Round-headed Rampion (8), or Pride of Sussex. Also a 
wheatear (9), characteristic bird of the downland summits. But Sussex 1s Weald 
as well as chalk —the land of ancient rolling forest as well as naked hill; and 
in the Weald with its place-names in -hurst (Old English Ayrst, a wooded hill 


iron was smelted and made into everything from guns to railings and firebacks and 


gravestones. Rising among the ivy here is a cast-iron gravestone (I of the 


century, from Wadhurst 


OF Got) The key to the Countryside 
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